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COVER ART 


“I NEVER KNEW THAT” 
MIRIAM TRIBE 


My work is figurative and expressionistic, and | circle around a lot of questions about identity and 


relationships. | draw people. | want to explore why we are the way we are, and capture in a moment 


that deep context. | use lines like choreography, and color like ritual or war paint — defining the primal 


inner state, the true intention. | see entanglement of mind and body everywhere between us. My work 


also reflects my own need for choice, so I’m always thinking about the roles and identities we choose 


and those that are given to us. Motherhood has taught me how inherent and honest both beauty and 


pain are to our human experience, and my aim as an artist is to hold space for both. 


IG: @miriamtribe | miriamtribe.com 
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Exponent I! provides a forum for Mormon women to share their life experiences in an 
atmosphere of trust and acceptance. This exchange allows us to better understand each 
other and shape the direction of our lives. Our common bond is our connection to The 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints and our commitment to women. We publish this 


magazine as a living history in celebration of the strength and diversity of women. 
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The Clouds are Swirling 


| am in my house. With the exception of two grocery store 
visits and a daily walk, | have been in my house for 14 
days going on unknown. It is March 2020. In the future, 
we will study this time with the long view of before and 
after. In the moment, it is waking up and not being sure 
what day it is, aware of an aching anxiety that hits you 

like cold air as you throw back the blankets, taking those 
first steps into a day that will fall in somewhere between 
your mundane four walls and a catastrophic black hole. 


| am fortunate. | am still working, my husband and | are 
friends, he loves to cook so we have interesting food, and 
lam a person who can putter and tinker alone for hours 
with no concept of boredom. But | also work in an industry 
that has been shut down and am watching years of hard 
work ebb away. | have people | love at the front lines of 
medical support and exposure. My parents are at high 

risk ages. My children live away and | can’t get to them 
quickly if they need something. This is a time of contrasts 
and | find myself drifting in a sea of floating icebergs. | 
collide into seemingly normal emotions and yet the impact 
feels so much bigger, so much more than | expected or 
could see coming. | am suddenly overwhelmed by a rush 


of response to what would have been a simple shrug. 


It is almost impossible to hide from or minimize the 
amplification of these reactions because most of us have 
lost the membrane between our inside and the outside 
world. How ironic that we are sheltered in place and yet 

are battered by unending streams of information from 

every place. We know every opinion, every conundrum, 
every statistic, every entertainment option, every misstep, 
every risk; it all flows into our brain like the mind controlling 
screens in some dystopian nightmare. As a result, | am more 
grateful than | ever have been for my people, my comfort, 
my wondertul, joyful clutter of books and fabric and music 
and memories and mechanical pencils that line the edges 

of my sanity. And | am more sad and scared than | ever have 
been for the inequality, the ineptitude, the lack of kindness, 
the hateful language and insensitivity that divides and masks 
the humanity we share. | laugh at memes and cry when 
writing morning emails to my now remote team. | cling to my 
husband when thanking him for lunch, and | play my favorite 
song and sing along as loud as | can. | listen with my whole 


soul to someone who is afraid, and | resent the hell out of 
people who have time to binge watch anything. | am the 
wind that happens when cold air and hot air mix; the clouds 
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are always swirling and | am at once raging and exhausted. 


We did not know when we chose the articles for our 

Spring issue that this would be the context, and yet there 

is a synergy that speaks to us today and transcends for 
tomorrow. These words show interactions between interior 
landscapes and external forces and create quiet liminal 
spaces for insight and meaning. The essays and stories 
break through the onslaught of information with real 
narratives and reinforce how we are more together than 
apart, more the same in each unique experience. Aimee 
Hickman writes about discovering a hidden layer of identity 
and “Ancestor Worship meets Ancestry.com” describes 
the journey that led her to a new home. In “The Rules 

of the Game,” Christina Taber-Kewene finds strength to 
embody and inspire change within rather than outside of 
the church and the often marginalizing beliefs of her family. 
Kristin Lowe visits Uganda as an outsider only to find more 
similarities than differences in “Purpled Flowers.” In “Benefit 
of Doubt,” Sara Stanworth learns to sit with questions 

and let go of answers as she navigates what it means to 
embrace truth in a new way. Falencia’s Jean-Francois’ prose 
poem, “Gingerbread Girl,” brings to life the interplay of 
internal development and external pressure in a devastating 


metaphor that will stay with you long after reading. 


These voices quiet the churn of emotional turmoil and the 
cacophony of external stimulus. They invite rather than 
divide. They are not easy stories, but they are real in a way 
that resonates with our current circumstances rather than 
exacerbates our already raw senses. The urgency of this 
situation will pass, but it will take time for me to settle. It 
is only by breaking down this disruptive distance between 
us that we can reconnect with ourselves and each other. 
What the essays and features in this issue communicate so 
beautifully is that this coming together has little to do with 
proximity and everything to do with recognizing shared 
narrative and honoring individual expression. Reading 
and viewing the work of these writers and artists take 

us out of our house and into a community of healing. 
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Ancestor 
Worship Meets 
Ancestry.com 


AIMEE EVANS HICKMAN 


Jet-lagged and jelly-legged, my three children and | stumbled 
into St. Stephen’s Green on a picture-perfect summer day in 
Dublin this past July. We had just left my husband at the National 
Library of Ireland and were now wandering through a maze of 
crisscrossing pathways, past fountains and ornate flower beds, 
right as our adrenaline was running out and sleep-deprivation 
from our trans-Atlantic flight was kicking in. We came upon 

a large patch of lawn that was starting to fill up with people 
taking their lunch break under the cool blue sky when | spied 

a small impression in the grass, just right for nestling in for a 

nap. Without a word, the four of us sprawled out on the lawn 
and closed our eyes. | normally wouldn't recommend parents 
traveling with children fall into a deep sleep in an unknown 
foreign city surrounded by strangers, but not unlike Dorothy in 
her enchanted field of poppies, resistance to our own exhaustion 
vaporized amid the cheer and tranquility of the green. 


Nearly from the moment | closed my eyes, the chatter around 
us got quiet. Pink sunlight filtered through my closed lids and 
then faded to darkness as | sank into that slight impression in the 
grass which held me as if | had left it there myself. | sensed my 
children breathing deeply beside me as my body was getting 
heavier, the barrier between myself and the ground becoming a 
membrane across which we were suddenly exchanging ancient 
information, searching each other out like a mother and child 
reunited after years, or in my case, generations, apart. | felt 
tended to, caressed, scolded, and embraced as particles in my 
body and this place zipped through time together, envisioned 
by my unconscious as sparks of light trailing threads of gold 
behind them. | spent over an hour in this commingling of 
matter which felt as physical as it was metaphysical before 

| woke with a start and laid a hand on each of my children 


ARTIST STATEMENT 


In the United Kingdom, where | went to school, the use of an eraser was strongly discouraged. Looking back | have no idea why. 
Drawing ‘in’ the darkness, and erasing to create light became the game-changer in my work. Likewise, having the gospel in my life 
has taught me that the pursuit of excellence involves an often messy, dark, uncertain journey, paved with discouragement, 


and lined with countless mistakes. Being able to start again changes everything. 


| never approach a painting with confidence but acknowledge that | must feel enough hope to keep trying, to keep taking off 
layers, and to discover what perhaps was already there. For this reason, | think I’ve been drawn to mediums like oils, that allow 
me to keep building, and changing. | think it’s also the reason that | never tire of the same view, here in Scotland, with its ever- 


changing weather. | hope to allow the viewer to experience the feeling of being here, with the wind, the rain, and stunning light. 


Above: “Wild Flowers”, next page: “Twin Trees” | Ellie Goodare | elliesarthouse.com | IG: @elliesarthouse 
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still sleeping beside me. The lawn was mostly empty now, 
and the sky was turning gray, but the biggest difference had 


happened in the darkness — | had been welcomed home. 


| don’t know if this kind of homecoming is a common 
occurrence for other descendants of the Irish diaspora. Truth 
be told, until a few months before this trip, | thought the only 
diaspora | was connected to was a Jewish one. | had grown 
up as a great-granddaughter of Isabel Abrams, who'd arrived 
in the US from Moldova with her parents and sister in the 
early 1900s. By the time | came around, Grandma Isabel had 
retired to Florida where | got to sit at her kitchen table in the 
early morning light and eat her offerings of sliced oranges 
and coffee ice cream for breakfast. Being the newly baptized 
Mormon girl | was, | told her “| hated the taste of coffee” 


and she admonished me to “never say the word ‘hate.’” 


Our Jewish ancestry was a point of pride for my sisters and me 
growing up in Provo, Utah, where it sometimes seemed like 
everyone had Mormon pioneer heritage but very few claimed 
Jewish lineage. Shortly after my baptism, my family stopped 


attending LDS services, and our Jewish heritage became 


something my sisters and | embraced as we forged identities 


in schools where 95% of our classmates were active Latter- 
Day Saints and we were seen as the “gentiles.” We didn’t 
think of ourselves as just “inactive Mormons” but as part of 

a story that stretched beyond the mountain valley we were 
born in. For me, having Jewish heritage doubled my sense of 
belonging to an exiled people — every adolescent's dream! 
Even though | had started attending my Grandma Sylvia's 
ward as a sophomore in high school, apparently | was so vocal 
about my Jewish identity that when a former flame of mine 
learned my husband and | were married in the Manti Temple, 
he was shocked, assuming | must have converted from Judaism. 
Was this what had kept him from asking me on a third date? 

| have to laugh thinking back on how his possible passive 


anti-semitism may have saved me from a bad relationship! 


But it was precisely because the stories of the ancient Israelites 
and my Mormon people were so paired in my veins that it 

was easy for me to claim them both. The Utah desert has 
always been a conduit to my ancestors — whether to Mormon 
foremothers like Hannah Terry, who'd left her home in upstate 
New York to follow two different prophets across the continent 
until she was laid to rest under a red sandstone marker not 


far from Zion Canyon in southern Utah, to the ancient Jewish 


people of my Moldovan-born great-grandmother who 


had also followed prophets fleeing religious and racial 


/ 
persecution through the desolate Egyptian wilderness. Lot S FO rewe | | 
Whether in scripture or hand-scrawled journals, I've felt LORRAINE JEFFREY 


guided by their voices — intimate first-person narratives 


which have given shape to my life through their stories of When fire and brimstone rained from the sky, 


hope, loss, joy, and persistence in our shared landscapes. we fled from our home and all that you knew. 
You stumbled after me: | heard your cry. 


And then a year ago, for health reasons unrelated to lhaetlerdeite histery bulyon hadine ue 


genealogy and family lineage, my mother took a DNA | taught you the God of Abram was true, 
test. Her results showed an unbroken line between even when fire and brimstone veined the sky. 


us and all those Mormon saints who because of their ; ; 
You bowed your knee. Was the promise a lie? 


longevity and fertility linked her to literally thousands of We had daughters, and my love for you grew. 
people both living and dead. But where other members You stumbled after me: | heard your cry. 


of our family had one side of their trees populated 
You couldn't leave children without a sigh, 

daughters followed, but we were missing two, 
heritage as high as their trees could reach, on my mom’s when fire and brimstone drained from the sky. 


with Abrams, Abramovicz, Netz, and Ashkenazi Jewish 


tree there were no names, only an ethnicity: Irish. 
You knew to look away, or you might die. 

. — . : My vision pressed onward — what else to do? 
With one swab of spit, it felt like we had lost an entire veurstini ele seme laser Nouns 
people. My mom took two more tests. They came back 
almost the same except inexplicably getting more Irish When you stopped and looked back, why didn’t I? 
Perhaps, | loved God more? But was that true, 


; when the fire and brimstone ordained the sky? 
should stop taking tests before we lost the other side too. You stumbled after me, | sobbed, Goodbye. 


by a few percentage points every time. | teased that she 


As more and more people receive ancestry DNA 


kits for Mother's Days and birthdays, it is becoming 
increasingly common that the very family bonds being 
celebrated are instead upended. In her memoir, 


Inheritance, Dani Shapiro grapples not only with 


what it means to discover that you are not genetically great-grandma Isabel at her kitchen table, had suddenly 
related to those you've always known as family, but with how been overtaken by the booming, impersonal third-person 
much this can disorient one’s sense of self. After receiving omniscience of Ancestry.com, which only offered certainty 
results from Ancestry.com that had genetically stripped her lashed to blankness. I’d consciously constructed so much of 
of her Jewish father, she recalled how it felt to “[wake] who | was on my ancestors’ stories, and Ancestry.com had 
up one morning and life was as | had always known it to be. taken my ancestors from me. Who was | without them? 
There were certain things | thought | could count on. | looked 

at my hand, for example, and | knew it was my hand. My foot A few days passed, then weeks, and | kept unwinding. 
was my foot. My face, my face. My history, my history. After all, Then one Sunday morning as | was still lying in bed, my 
it's impossible to know the future, but we can be reasonably husband turned up the volume on a spoken-word poem 
sure about the past. By the time | went to bed that night, my from an album commemorating the Irish famine. Declan 
entire history, the life | had lived — had crumbled beneath O'Rourke's voice echoed through the house — it was 

me like the buried ruins of an ancient forgotten city.” For me, the first time | had ever heard the Irish language: 


these ancient ruins were not in my hands or face, but in my tiny 


turned-up toenails, which my mother had told her daughters Go Domhain i do Cuihmne 
all our lives were passed down from Great-grandma Isabel. Deep in your memory, deep in the dreaming, 
Isabel Abrams, who at least according to Ancestry.com and deep beneath the beating of your ancient heart, 
23 and Me, was genetically no longer my great-grandma. there burns a spirit, a strong noble spirit. 
Remember, deep beyond memory, back before the dreaming, 
Besides losing a people, | also felt as if the intimate first- deep in the blood that is flowing through our bodies, 
person narration of my ancestors, including the voice of my we are the people, we are the children, 
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the children of the land of the scholar and the poet. 
Remember our heritage, hold onto its beauty. 

Keep alive the music of our native tongue, 

but don't forget our sorrows, and all of our sadnesses. 
Reflect on all that we have overcome. 

If we can remember, we can try to understand. 

If we understand, we can learn to forgive. 

If we can forgive, we can begin to grow. 


Remember. Remember. Remember. 


| wept as | recognized this call to remember — I'd heard it from 
the pages of my ancestors’ journals, I’d read it in the ancient 
Israelite texts, | felt it when the names of people who had left 
this earth hundreds of years ago were summoned up on a pink 
slip of paper in a temple baptistry. This poem opened me up 

as | felt the call to “remember” as something I'd been carrying 
around in my veins. But how do you remember a story you were 


never told? How could | remember them if neither they nor | 


knew the other existed? It felt like an existential crisis for all of us. 


| thought | should probably see a therapist. But then | 
started making calculations and realized therapy might 
cost as much as a trip to Ireland. Therapy or Ireland? 
Within an hour and a brief phone call with my bewildered 
yet supportive husband, I'd booked five plane tickets for 


three weeks in the Emerald Isle that coming summer. 


| had been on Irish soil all of four hours when it laid claim on 
me so fiercely that | became Irish not through DNA but through 
the grass of St. Stephen's Green. Every step | took in Dublin 
echoed with previous footsteps. | looked out from the HIll of 
Tara, surely visited by generations of my ancestors, and saw 
it with my eyes and theirs. On the North Irish coast, in every 
cell of my body, | grappled with the DNA | carried from Anglo- 
Norman colonizers who'd fought Native Irish warriors. It was 


all new and old at once. And then we went to Connacht. 


“To Hell or to Connacht,” Oliver Cromwell murderously ordered 
lrish Catholics during his seventeenth-century conquest of the 
island. This region's formidable ruggedness encompassing 
much of Ireland's Wild Atlantic Way, exists on a grand scale | 
can only compare to the landscape of my birth, where | had 
learned to find beauty in the arid ecosystems of succulents, 
desert lichens, junipers, and sages. On Ireland's west coast | 
found brackish bogs with moss and ferns erupting from every 
crevice, a place where arctic and Caribbean flora intermingle 
in limestone crevices and pools of rain water. And yet in all its 
fecundity is a barrenness that made for a hardscrabble life for 
countless generations. Like a hard frost, the earth is covered 
in an endless plaid of gray stone walls, built not so much to 


delineate boundaries as to uncover tillable soil farmers would 


fertilize with dried seaweed to grow humble potatoes. It 
surprised me how much it felt like being in the desert, where 
the relentless intensity required to survive this place is the 
key to understanding its beauty and also the sadnesses which 


ultimately drove so many people away or to the grave. 


On the last week of our trip, we took a ferry to one of the 
Aran Islands — a beautiful smattering of sharp limestone 
slabs hulking defiantly against the Atlantic ocean off the coast 
of Galway. On the ferry, | watched Ireland get smaller in the 
distance and began thinking about the natural and human- 
made catastrophes that made my Native lrish ancestors flee. 
The few documents we've found online show my ancestors 
were the lucky ones in their families to have survived at all. 

If they survived the Great Hunger, they were lucky to survive 
the trans-Atlantic coffin ships. If they survived the coffin ships, 
they were lucky to settle in a place they could call their own, 


free from harassment and rampant anti-lrish sentiments. 


And as the names have started coming together through my 
mother's dogged research, my Mormon and Irish ancestors 
began to converge, literally. At the same time my Mormon 
ancestors were taking ships across the Atlantic from England 
and South Africa and trekking on foot into their high desert 
home , the O’Donnells from Newport, McDermotts from 
Roscommon, Dorans from Kilkenny, Gargans from Clogherhead, 
and Mogans from Galway were fleeing famine by making 
their way to a new continent, where by 1860, all but one of 
my Irish ancestors had settled in Kilkenny, Minnesota. While 
they weren't all singing this song, these people | come from 
seemed to share a hope that they would soon “find the 
place which God for us prepared, far away, in the West.” 


Over the last year, Ancestry.com's impersonal third-person 
omniscient voice is slowly being replaced by a cacophony of 
names, places, and stories. | can appreciate that DNA gave 
me turned up toes, brown-eyes, and a hitchhiker’s thumb, 
but identity is about so much more than DNA. Mine is 
constructed from relationships with people and communion 
with the rugged, unforgiving landscapes that carry their 
human history in their stony bones. Losing DNA has affirmed 
for me how much family is about relationships, not blood, as 
| lay claim on Great-grandma Isabel for time and all eternity. 
| loved her. | love her people. They‘re mine and I’m theirs. 
But gaining DNA has also expanded my family, clamoring 
around in my head with a rusty chorus of voices singing 

Irish folk tunes, klezmer wedding dances, and Mormon 
hymns, reminding me that no matter who | am, this truth is 


undeniable: | hear them all. | hear them all. | hear them all. 


A little over 150 years since the book’s publication, the 2019 film adaptation 

of Louisa May Alcott's Little Women has finally made me a fan. | agreed with 

Exponent blogger Em when she wrote on Facebook, “Like all rational humans, | 

loved the book and hated the ending.” Somehow, this film adaptation made Em 

and me love the story while simultaneously remaining utterly faithful to the book. 

We may be in the minority, however, since generations of readers have loved the 
R fi e book even without this film’s artful interpretation. While searching the Womans 
e e ct i Nn g Exponent archive for something to feature in this issue | found an interesting 


entry: a quote of some advice from “Miss Alcott.” Our Exponent foremothers must 


 @ ) Nn t h e have been reading her too! 120 years later, blogger Sandra Lee wrote about her 
M ; affinity for Jo March. Between these two pieces, Sarah Hogan's “Sabbath Pastoral” 
a re explores different life choices of herself and her friend, underscoring how proverbial 


S i st rs the Meg Marches and Jo Marches of the world bless and need one another. 
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Miss Alcott’s Advice 
Woman's Exponent | March 1, 1888 | Vol. 16 No. 19 


Miss Louisa Alcott gives the following advice to girls. It is a whole 
volume. She says: “Girls, don’t be in haste to wed. Build up healthy 
bodies by good food, plenty of exercise, and sleep. Learn all 

the useful household arts before you attempt to make a home. 
Cultivate your minds with the best books that you may be able 

to teach your children much that school training alone will never 
give you. Choose your amusements wisely, for youth must have 
pleasure, but need not waste itself in harmful frivolity. Above all, 
select your friends with care. Avoid girls who live only for fashion, 
flirtation, and enjoyment, and use the privilege all women may 
claim to decline the acquaintance of young men whose lives 

will not bear inspection by the innocent eyes of women. Let no 
delusion of wealth, rank, comeliness, or love tempt you to trust 
your happiness to such a one. Watch and wait till the true lover 
comes, even if it be all your life, for single blessedness is far better 
than double misery and wrong. Spinsters are a very useful, happy, 
independent race, never more so than when all professions are 
open to them, and honor, fame, and fortune are bravely won 

by many gifted members of the sisterhood. Set your standard 
high and live up to it, feeling assured that reward will come 

here or hereafter in the form best suited to your real needs.” 


Like Eve, All Women Make Choices 
SARAH HOGAN 
Exponent II | Fall 2010 | Vol. 30 No. 2 


Eve entered into mortal life with two clear goals: to gain knowledge 
and to multiply and replenish the earth. As her children we too 

often experience these as two separate goals women must choose 
between. Eve chose between eating and not eating the fruit. She 
reflects on her choice in Moses 5:11: “Eve...was glad, saying: Were it 
not for our transgression we should never have had seed, and never 
should have known good and evil, and the joy of our redemption...” 


The scriptures give us many valuable insights into God's plan 
which apply to women. | have a clear memory of the first time | 
was taught that the many scriptural references to “man” in King 
James English meant all people. We need to teach this explicitly 
to men, women and young people as, for example, Alma did in 
the Book of Mormon, in Alma 32:23, “And now [God] imparteth 
his words by angels unto men, yea, not only men but women 
also. Now this is not all; little children do have words given to 
them many times, which confound the wise and learned.” 


However, as we turn to the scriptures specifically for a definition 
of what it means to be a righteous woman, there are challenges. 
Women are under-represented in the scriptures. When they 
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are included, they are usually peripheral in a story about 
men, written by men. There was no attempt to include 

in the scriptures a comprehensive and prescriptive study 
of women. We often look for stories about women and 
“liken the scriptures unto ourselves,” based only on the 
few shreds of information we have about women who may 


have been in circumstances very different from ours. 


As | think of righteous women of the scriptures or of the 
restoration or of the church today, they are very different 
from each other, both in circumstance and personality. 
I'd like to tell you about a few women of the church 


who came to my mind as | was preparing this talk. 


Ellis Shipp was a pioneer mother in Utah who undertook to 
educate herself. She began to rise each morning at four in the 
morning, studying a variety of subjects for three hours before 
beginning her day. Ellis had a particular interest in medicine, 
and eventually she studied with a Dr. Gunn in Salt Lake. Then in 
October 1873, President Brigham Young proclaimed that “the 
time has come for women to come forth as doctors in these 
valleys of the mountains.” On November 10, 1875 Ellis wrote 
in her diary: “What a strange fatality! This morning | start for 
Philadelphia to attend Medical College.” Ellis worked her way 


through medical school by teaching dressmaking skills. Pregnant, 


she prayed for strength to finish her exams before the baby 


came and gave birth to a daughter on the day after she finished. 


At 31, she returned to Utah to practice medicine but quickly 


recognized that the few Utah women who had qualified as 


physicians were insufficient. Within a few months she had started 


a School of Obstetrics and Nursing, often holding a student's 


baby--or one of her own--as she lectured. She gave birth to nine 


more children after she returned to Utah, five of whom survived 
to adulthood. She continued her practice for many years and 


taught in Utah, Canada, Mexico, Colorado, and Montana. 


Emmeline B. Wells grew up in central Massachusetts. A 


promising student at a private school, she gave up her education 


and most of her family and friends when she and her mother 
left to join the Saints in Nauvoo. She married as a teenager 
and gave birth to a son. When the Mormons needed to leave 
Nauvoo because of persecution, Emmeline and her young 
husband lacked the resources to go. After the death of their 
infant son, Emmeline’s husband traveled down the Mississippi 
River to find work and never returned. Eventually, Emmeline 
would make her way to Utah. Although she remarried twice, 
she remained largely responsible for supporting herself and 
her children, first as a teacher and later as editor and writer 
for a magazine called The Woman's Exponent. She was active 
in the national woman's suffrage movement, was called by 


Brigham Young to lead a church grain storage program 


that sold wheat to the government during the first World 
War, and, after 22 years of service as General Relief Society 
Secretary, became the General Relief Society President in 


1910 at the age of 82. She served for twelve more years. 


| have a friend who always planned to be married and have 
children. She is very attractive and fun, and dated a lot. When 
| met her, she was in her mid-twenties and our ward Relief 
Society President. When she was accepted to graduate school 


at Harvard, her father said, “That's a lot of money to waste if 
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you are just going to get married.” She doubted her plans, 
but eventually decided that she had the potential to do this 
and do it well. She felt inspired to develop herself and her 


abilities. After getting her Master's degree, she got an excellent 
job in her field. Eventually she felt strongly prompted to get a 
Ph.D. and received a Fulbright scholarship to study abroad. 


|, on the other hand, always planned to get a Ph.D. | felt 
that | could be happy if | never married, and | didn’t think | 
would ever find a man who would be the right person for me 
to marry. | felt strongly prompted to become a high school 
teacher and was led to a particular school where | learned 
many things about myself and others that prepared me for 
life with the husband and children | now have. | think | might 
have allowed many opportunities to grow and serve others 


pass me by if | had earned a Ph.D. and stayed single. 


However, | would still really enjoy working on a Ph.D. My friend 
still hopes to marry and have children. This story isn’t about 
neither of us getting what we wanted. Instead, God often 

calls us into uncharted waters and asks us to develop skills we 
didn’t know we could have. We often look at another woman's 
life and either make negative judgments about her choices or 
idealize her and feel inadequate by comparison. For example, 
we may think, “Ellis Shipp managed to become a doctor and 
have ten children, and she did it all without Mapquest or indoor 
plumbing!” Neither a negative nor an idealized perspective is 
useful or accurate. Like Eve, all women make choices that are 
complicated and difficult to make. All are daughters of God, 


and we will all have found different paths to get us there. 


ARTIST STATEMENT 


“Lens #3” is part of a series of works that document emotional 

progression within a relationship. Through a system of marks, patterns 
and colors | create portraits that visualize the emotional history | share 
with close family and friends. Lens #3 is a portrait of my sister through 


my eyes. 
Hannah Mason | IG: @hannahmason_art 
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Romans Chapter 12 gives my favorite description of what quiet example of the Primary-aged reverence monitor facing 


the ideal church--ancient or modern--should be. The the congregation. Old friends chatting with each other. People 
scripture says “brethren.” | will change it to “sisters,” making home and visiting teaching appointments. The murmur 
but men should know that it applies to them equally: of babies and young children. Greeters offering salutations 
and programs. And suddenly | felt very alone and very sad. 
For as we have many members in one body, and all 

members have not the same office; So we, being many | wallowed in it for about a week. The next Sunday, as suddenly 
are one boay in Christ, and every one members of one as it came, my loneliness evaporated. | realized that I’m not 
another. Having then gifts differing according to the grace that unique. Looking at the faces that surrounded me, | could 
that is given to us. Let love be without dissimulation. identify people who are dealing with illness, accidents, death, 
Be kindly affectioned one to another with sisterly love... marital problems, divorce, spite and pettiness, lost jobs, and 
Rejoice with them that do rejoice, and weep with them loneliness. Yes, we are here to have joy. However, it came 
that weep. If it be possible...live peaceably with all women. to me in a flash that we all have trials and tragedies in the 


Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good. spaces between the joy. My insight was that | need to learn to 


| would add another scripture from D&C 84:110: “The body 


hath need of every member, that all may be edified together.” 


Many of Christ's teachings seek to help people to appreciate 
that all of his children are our sisters and brothers. God has 
created us as distinct children with a divine nature. He asks 
us to find a more abundant life by building Zion together, 
learning to appreciate others’ strengths and characters. 

He knows that the relationships we will build together will 


be among the promised blessings of living in Zion. 


Happy Singles Awareness Day...or... 
Being Jo March 

SANDRA LEE 

The Exponent Blog | February 9, 2009 


Reading over Little Women, as I'm apt to do annually, 


| had an Ah-ha moment. Marmee, in her first talk 


manage both the joy and tragedy of this earthly existence. 


| don't think I’ve ever been someone’s Valentine. There are 
large gaps in my dating career, and none of them seem to 
overlap with this hugely overblown, silly holiday. Of course, 
there have been years when | would have given my eyeteeth 
to have a tall, dark and handsome man provide chocolates 
(milk), roses (blush) and fancy dinner reservations (Japanese 
or Italian), but that was more about wanting the appearance 
of love, rather than actual love. Like Jo, there were times 
that | broke my heart over wanting someone who didn’t want 
me. Also like Jo, there were times when I've redirected or 


put the brakes on relationships that weren't meant to be. 


In a recent note to a few friends, | wrote that despite my 
outer cynicism, | really do believe that love conquers all. Not 
because |’m a hopeless romantic — I’m quite pragmatic — 
but because | believe that as we learn to feel and express 


the many dimensions of love, we can conquer ourselves. 


about marriage with Meg and Jo, counseled, When we feel and share philia, eros and agape appropriately, 
then we can see ourselves and others with godly eyes 

“... better be happy old maids than unhappy wives, or that understand and love, despite the imperfections. 
unmaidenly girls, running about to find husbands ... Don't 
be troubled ... Leave these things to time; make this home Unlike her semi-autobiographical heroine, Louisa May Alcott 
happy, so that you may be fit for homes of your own, if never married. When | reflect on my future, it is unsure that | will 
they are offered to you, and contented here if they are marry either. Not that | don't want to, because | do want it. But if 
not. One thing remember, my girls: mother is always ready | can’t do it with a firm conviction of its rightness, it’s better to do 
to be your confidante, father to be your friend; and both without. And yet, it was with delight that | learned that | am now 
of us trust and hope that our daughters, whether married the same age Alcott was when Little Women first appeared in 
or single, will be the pride and comfort of our lives.” print. | look at the lives of my single friends and am amazed at all 
Now, | realize that feminism is not generally a prevailing that we accomplish: defending the public, saving lives, creating 
tenet in children’s literature, and that “happily ever beauty, learning, teaching, serving. Our lives may not have the 
after” generally follows the wedding, but | like a inward focus of many nuclear families, but it does give us license 
good dose of healthy, realistic optimism. to devote our efforts to the outer world. I'd like to make a batch 
of valentines and just throw them over the wall to whoever may 
The other month | was sitting in the chapel, listening to the find them. So, Happy Valentine’s Day. Today. And every day. 


chatter that precedes every sacrament meeting, despite the 


Melissa Tshikamba 


Feeling God's Love by Looking at a Painting 


Why or how did you decide to become an artist? 


I've always had a drive to be creative. | never questioned 
what | wanted to do “when | grew up,” because | innately 
knew. To me, being an illustrator is practicing a divine role 
of creation. The idea and feeling of creation is what drives 
me, and | want to share that wonder and beauty with those 
who appreciate art. No one in my family is an artist, so I’m 
grateful for parents who supported my artistic interests when 
| was younger. It made me confident in pursuing it when | 
was older, despite the stereotype of being a starving artist. 


Above: Auset and Heru 
Next page (clockwise from top left): Willow, Sorcerous, Diwali, Golden Threads 
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What is your artistic process? 


| always need to have a clear mindset before 

| start a painting. Before | begin, | think of the 
feeling | want to evoke with my audience and the 
message I'd like to share. It often has to do with 
enlightenment, empowerment, and positive energy. 
My spiritual connection definitely enhances and 
impacts my art. Praying, pondering/meditating, and 
exercising are some vital parts of my routine that 
help me feel fulfilled, inspired, confident, creative 
and most importantly, happy. My most successful 
pieces reflect this. | usually have several ideas in 
mind before | start. I’ll have friends pose for me for 
reference photos or find reference photos online, 
and then | collage them together on an app called 
Procreate on my iPad. I'll do preliminary digital 
sketches over it and choose a specific colour 

pallet and composition before | start the actual 
painting. This way | will be set with my ideas and 

it makes the painting process go a lot quicker! 


Tell me what it’s like to be a Mormon female artist? 
What about a Black Mormon artist? How do those 
three identities intersect and where are they in 
tension? 


| grew up in a small city in rural Alberta, Canada, 
though my father is from the Democratic Republic of Congo 
and my mother grew up in New England. | take pride in my 
multi-cultural background. | love the gospel and the lessons 
it instilled in me, despite the Church historical injustice 
and attachment to popular cultural opinions. It can be a 
challenge, but so many of us are now trying to change that 
narrative through proximity, empathy and awareness. 


Like many people of colour, growing up | didn’t come across 
images with characters that looked like me. All the images | saw 
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at church, at school or in the media 
related to European history, images, and 
eurocentric standards of beauty that 
didn't resonate with me — and the rare 
religious images of women | did see 
were ironically never women of colour. 
Hence, one of the ambitions | have 
adopted is to promote and normalize 
equal representation — showing those 
whose stories are pushed to the margins 
of society. It feels liberating to be a 
black woman living in this time period, 
able to make a career and express my 
feelings through art, especially when 

for thousands of years, this was not 

an option for so many women. Many 

of my paintings incorporate spiritual 
symbolism and people of color to 

give solace to those who don't see 


themselves reflected in spiritual art. 


It’s hard to feel like you belong ina 
place that doesn’t represent you in its 
narrative. It's said with words but not 
with imagery. | remember walking into 
Deseret Book or the BYU bookstore 
or even church and realizing that there 
wasn't a place for me in the divine 
images reflected there. The few pictures 
| did see of people of colour were 
never influential or main characters in 
our biblical stories. Art is so powerful; 
it has the ability to empower you 

and make you feel God's love for 

you just by looking at a painting. We 
place value on fine art as a society. 

By representing marginalized groups 
in paintings, | can show them they 

are valued and part of the narrative. 
Our diversity and uniqueness make 

all parts of the whole stronger. I’m 
grateful to be able to have a platform 
to represent people of colour, to speak 
and paint about what so many of us 
have been feeling and thinking for so 


long. It brings me peace, knowing | can 


lighten others burdens by uplifting and 


empowering women through my art. 


A large number of your portraits have 
gold leaf and rich tones of purples 
and oranges. Why do you choose that 
palette? 


I'm drawn to shades of purples and 
oranges, which are my favourite 

colours (besides gold!). Honestly, | 
subconsciously use these colours in 
most of my work because I’m most 
drawn to them. | love earthy warm dark 
tones, which is most likely why | so 

often use them! The gold | incorporate 
into my art has symbolic and historical 
meanings that resonate with me — light, 
illumination, value, virtue and spiritual 
symbolism. To illustrate literally means to 
bring to light. The sun is also a symbol 
of enlightenment. | often depict gold or 
circles in my artwork, which to me are 


symbolic of divinity, royalty, and nature. 
What inspires you? 


Meeting new people and traveling is 
how | often find inspiration. Different 
cultures and especially nature are 
what mainly spark my interest and 
drive to continue to create. My goal 
is for people to recognize the beauty 


in themselves through my pieces. 


What keeps you going when you are 
not inspired? 


Exercising, reading and hanging out 
with my husband and friends are what 
I'm usually doing if I’m not creating and 
marketing. Working out has been part 
of my routine my whole life. | played 

a lot of sports during high school and 
intramural sports at BYU. It's super 
important to me because it makes me 


feel better mentally and physically. This 


puts me in a positive and balanced 
mindset before | create. Taking a break 
from creating and focusing on other 


things besides art gives me a chance to 
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recharge and come back to it refreshed 


and excited to start again. 


What piece has been the biggest 
struggle or challenge for you? 


For me, every piece has a high and 

low. Usually the low is when | get to 
about 70% done — that's when | know 
it’s almost there, but something is 

still missing. | can’t say | experienced 

it with one specific piece. Always, at 
that 70% mark, | experience an artist 
block. It’s a challenge for me at that 
point to look at it objectively, see what's 
wrong, and know what final touches it 


needs in order for it to feel complete. 


What do you hope to accomplish as an 
artist? 


| often depict strong female characters 
in my work. It’s important to me to 
uplift women and show them as 

strong, divine, and important. | want 

to empower and educate people who 
come across my art. It’s always good to 
see people and society from different 
perspectives and | aim to illustrate 
those perspectives. We place value on 
fine art as a society. By representing 
marginalized groups in paintings, | can 
show them they are valued. Our diversity 
and uniqueness makes all parts of the 
whole stronger. | want to help people 
recognize the beauty and divinity within 
themselves. | hope to one day own 

my own art gallery, and to continue 

to illustrate book covers and create 


religious and non religious fine art. 


See more art: tshikamba.com | IG: @tshikamba 
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AUTHOR'S NOTE: 

This excerpt comes from a book called |am 
Morgen, which I’ve been working on for several 
years — though my interest in Morgen extends 


much further back. 


In the Celtic tradition, the earth is sacred. It’s the 
center of a divine feminine power: a cauldron of 
life, both brutal and tender. Both Morgen and the 
experience of being a queer Mormon woman 


are a lot like that. 


When I’m asked to explain this book, I'll say, “It’s 
sort of like King Arthur... only it‘S about queer 
nuns who solve crimes.” Which is true! Only 

to me, the most profound part of the legend 

of Arthur is in his relationship to women, his 
relationship to the divine feminine, and his 


relationship to the Lady of the Earth.’ 


The intrinsic connection between Celtic kingship 
and the divine feminine power of the earth is 
thought to be why matrilineal succession is a 
hallmark of Celtic power. Matthews speaks of 
the way the Irish “wedding of the kingship” has 
ties to the goddess of the earth, Sovereignty, 
and how we can see echoes of the ancient tribal 
rituals in the modern coronation practices. She 
notes we don’t see a tradition of primogeniture 
until the era of the Normans’ The reframing 

of Arthurian legend in the starkly patriarchal 
practices of Christianity was a distortion 

that occurred later. In the earliest, most 
mythologically rich, presentations of the legend, 
we see much more evidence of the sacred 


feminine. 


The Mabinogion is the earliest collection of 
stories in Britain and is decidedly and delightfully 
Welsh. Matthews notes the Mabinogion “has 
perhaps suffered most because of its name” 
— which, true to its Welsh origin, is odd and 
unpronounceable. But it is full of strange and 
ancient stories — re-tellings and re-workings 
which you can almost hear coming from the 


mouths of the Celtic bards. We read of Bran’s 


Cauldron of Life, of women who can turn into 


birds, of dangerous seats and Otherworldly 
quests. The mythology of the Mabinogion is, to 


me, the deepest ontology of Cymru itself 


As for the medieval nuns, they — especially the 
earliest ones — were free from men in a way 
modern nuns aren’t. They were doctors and 
artists and musicians.4 They were constantly 
on drugs? and there’s reason to believe they 
slept with each other just as constantly.° The 
patriarchal mindset of Christianity has always 
been slow to recognize sex as something that 
may not require a man, and these earliest nuns 
got away with so much simply because the men 
around them had so little imagination. | have 
always adored them and their wild, mythic way 


of approaching god. 


To write this piece, | chose a date somewhat 

at random: the day the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
recorded a partial solar eclipse in 538 CE. 

It turns out to be a profound time in British 
history. Hale notes in his Beloved St. Mungo” 

that Christianity was very nearly extinguished 

in the 540s by an expansive pagan revival. 
Christianity had not really taken root in Britain 
yet — and it wouldn’t for a couple hundred years. 
It was an infant religion, so recently sprung from 
Rome. And Wales in the 6th century was still 
somewhat stung from the withdrawal of the 
Romans 383CE. The people left still likely thought 
of themselves as somewhat Roman, but they 
also had within them the cultural memory of the 
way the Romans burned their sacred groves, 

the disdain with which Romans condemned the 
Brythonic people’s religion and wrote, in horror, 


about their practice of human sacrifice. 


| got a Master's degree in Early British Literature 
from Brigham Young University and | worked for 
Oxfora’s Canterbury Tales Project, transcribing, 
digitizing, and analyzing scribal variants, 
primarily of the Tale of Melibee. My Honors 
thesis looked at alchemy in Arthurian legend 
and | got a PhD from Prifysgol Cymru Bangor, 


the University of Wales, Bangor. | now teach 


at Stevenson University in the department of 
Mathematics and Physics — where | consider 
the way all sorts of traditions of science and 


literature intersect. 


Morgen is someone whose legend resonates for 
me because she, too, stood at the intersections 
of so many things: she was a nun and also 

a sorceress. She was a healer, and maybe a 
killer. She was an ordinary woman who could 

fly None of the stories seem to agree as to 
whether she was someone to fear or adore or 
both. The Christians who wrote about her saw 
her as someone wicked. But then again, my own 
queerness has been called wicked and it is a 


part of me as intrinsic as my Mormonism. 


This isn’t, obviously, a story about King Arthur. 

I never wanted it to be. Not just because King 
Arthur never really existed — certainly not in 

a human way, outside of his mythology. But 
because his part of the story had always seemed 


so insignificant to me. So without... power. 


But in 6th c. Wales, the mythology of Arthur was 
everywhere. And Arthur, to me, was interesting 


only because he was related to Morgen. 


| have three memories of my mother. 


The first is of darkness and cold. It was 
the darkest night of the darkest part of 
the year and the trees around us were 
barren and so dead-looking they seemed 
alive. The cold seemed to claw at me 
from the inside out: underneath my skin | 
could feel it, pushing its way up through 
the long scar I've had along my collar 
bone for as long as | can remember. My 
mother held me in her arms, though | 
was at least four or five years old. She 
shifted my weight as she pointed to the 
sky. | leaned away from her, straining to 
touch the branches that had been coated 
in a thick, clear layer of ice, like witch’s 


fingers. 


“Look!” She touched my cheek, trying 
to get my attention. “Look at how many 
stars! You could never see so many stars if 


it wasn’t so dark.” The sky was thick with 


them, all of them glistening like creatures 


blinking. But | was underwhelmed. 


Her hair was mussed and wild, as if she’d 
been asleep before she plucked me 

from my bed. “People are afraid of this 
time of year. It can feel hopeless and 
overwhelming; starvation is never far 
away in the time of fear and shadows. But 


| will tell you a secret.” 
| liked it when she told me secrets. 


“In the darkest, most fearful time: that is 
when comes the most powerful magic. 
That is when things are transformed, 
when things are revealed. That is when 


you discover who you are.” 


When | started to shake with the cold, 
she tucked a blanket around me. 


“Watch,” she said, “throughout yout life 
for the moments of darkness. Instead 

of being lost in grief, instead of letting 
fear take over, watch and let the magic 
change you, Morgen. Let it make you 


who you are meant to be.” 


Her breath smelled like cloves as she 
spoke. 


Even now, the smell reminds me of her. 


The second memory | have of my mother 


is of a chalice of blood. 


| was small — Mother Mona told me she 
guessed | was five or six years old, but 
since |'ve always looked small, six was the 
best guess — but | remember holding 
the chalice under my mother’s arm. Her 
fingers shook as she dragged a knife 
across her skin, draining the blood into 


the wide cup. 
“Steady, Morgen,” she kept saying. 


| was annoyed. She was the unsteady 


one. She was the one who trembled. 


“| know you are small,” she said. “But | 
have no one else to help me. We must 


stay hidden to stay safe.” 
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Whether she was talking more to me or 
to herself, | didn’t know. 


When she was done, we went outside to 
a grove. A circular clearing was marked 
by round stones, evenly placed between 
the trees. The biggest stone was between 
the Rowan and the Ash. Another was 
between the Oak and the Holly. | don’t 
remember the other trees or how the 


stones marked them. 


In the middle of the circle, she held up 
the chalice, whispering something. Then 
she poured the blood into the earth. 


“Why did you do that?” | asked her when 


we walked back home. 


“Because a battle is coming,” she 
replied. “The Dragon will rise up with the 
Bear. | saw them in a dream. They will be 


here tomorrow.” 


| didn’t understand why that meant she 


needed to cut herself. 


She explained: “The earth must have 
blood. The Lady of the Earth Beneath: 
she must have blood. We can give it to 


her willingly, or she can take it from us.” 


“Does it have to be your blood?” | asked 
her. 
“If it weren't so urgent,” she said, “1 


would offer a female calf or goat.” 
“It has to be a female?” 


“Women are the bearers of the earth. 
Life is given form from our blood: it takes 
the clay and transforms it into something 
that breathes. All power comes from the 
earth and from the women who conjure 
life from it. That is why kings are wedded 
first to the land. That is why the throne 
passes not from the father, but through 
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ARTIST STATEMENT 


My work is an investigation into the relationship my body has with my physical surroundings. There is a 
longing to form an emotional, psychological and physical attachment to this space. From the intimate 
space of the house to the expansive space of the landscape, | feel a need to be accepted by my 
surroundings. | am interested in perceptions of place, memories of place, as well as the reality of place. 
By recreating a place, through mapping or drawing, | come to understand a place. My work involves 
very slow and very deliberate marks and movements. Making these marks becomes a ritual. The marks, 
cuts, folds, weavings and sewing allow my hands to come to know, understand or remember a place. 
My hands have a memory. It is through making these works that | come to understand how | exist, how | 
dwell, and how | inhabit space. 


Previous page: Detail from “Heirloom” | Above: “Knot” 
Anna Laurie MacKay | annalauriemackay.com | IG: @annalauriemackayart 
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the mother. The power and authority of 
the Lady of the Earth flows through 
each of us, but women and those with 


royal blood have the strongest claim.” 
“What is so urgent?” 
“Your father needs protection.” 


| was confused by the mention of my 
father. | did not know him. As far as | 
knew, | had no father. | was the daughter 
of a solitary Druidess, living in the 
shadows of the forest. It seemed to me | 
must have sprung fully formed from my 
mother alone. | had no need of a father. 


“ 


He is the Dragon,” she said. 
Later, | would wish | had asked her more. 


The cut on her arm festered. She fell into 


a fever. 


The battle came, as she said it would, 
though | saw no Dragon and no Bear. It 
soaked the ground with enough blood 
to make the Lady of the Earth far too 
greedy: my mother died. 


Mother Mona, just back from Umbria and 
Scholastica, found me nearly starved and 
half wild in our hut a few weeks later. She 
took me with her to build up her church 
on the island of Ynys Llanddwyn. She 
taught me about the new god — the 

one who ended sacrifice. The one whose 
blood was enough to quench the sins of 


the entire world. 


I've always wanted to believe her 
about that — that Christ, his death, was 


enough. 


But as | helped Mother Mona tend to the 
sick who found their way to us, | could 
not help but think again of that chalice of 
blood. | could not help but think of my 


mother, offering herself. 


And | could not help but remember it was 
not enough. 


The last memory | have of my mother was 


the day she died. 
It was hot that morning. 


| stood outside in the dirt, feeling the 
heat and the dust rise like steam from 
beneath my toes. When my mother 
stumbled out from our hut, she was 
sweating. Her eyes were glassy. She 
spoke in fever-talk, nothing quite making 
sense and yet filled with a logic that was 


confusing. 


“| need you to make me promises, 
Morgen,” she said. “You will stay 
hidden?” 


“Are you all right, Mama?” | asked her. 


“Water,” she said. “It is dark in the 


water.” 


She took my hand, and we walked down 
to the stream that was nearby. She 
walked right into it, fully clothed, and she 
lay down in the shallow part, until the 
water nearly covered her face. | sat down 


next to her. 


“You need to learn to be like the water,” 


she said to me. 


| reached out into it. The sunlight was 
filtered through the branches of the trees, 
and it danced along the water, reflecting 
against the pebbles. | scooped up a 
handful of them and rolled them between 


my fingers. 


“See that? Do you feel how smooth those 
rocks are?” she said. “The water does 
that.” 


There was a pebble that was the palest 
pink and | held it up into the sun, trying 
to see if | could catch the light. 


“You need to be the water, Morgen.” 
| laughed. “I am a girl,” | said. “I can't be 


the water.” 


She closed her eyes, breathing in once, 
twice, as if trying to remember what she 
was going to say. “Water cuts stone. By 
waiting. By going around. It only looks 
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passive. But it keeps going. It beats on 
and on. Tiny bit by tiny bit, it smooths the 


rock. It cuts through mountains. Nothing 
is stronger than water, Morgen. Promise 
me? Promise me you will take it all as it 


comes. Promise me to be the water?” 


| did not know how to make such a silly 


promise. 


“This rock is my favorite,” | said, showing 
it to her. 


She touched my face. She did not tell me 


she loved me. 
But | knew. 


She closed her eyes. The sunlight and 
shadows of the tree branches played 
against the backs of her eyelids. 


| don’t remember ever seeing them open 


again. 


NOTES: 

a3 A relationship beautifully articulated in Caitlin 
Matthews’ King Arthur and the Goddess of the Land: 
the Divine Feminine in the Mabinogion (Rochester, 
Vermont: Inner Traditions, 2002). 

es Caitlin Matthews, King Arthur and the Goddess of 
the Land: The Divine Feminine in the Mabinogion 
(Rochester, Vermont: Inner Traditions, 2002). pp 14-17 

3. Caitlin Matthews, Mabon and the Guardians of Celtic 
Britain: Hero Myths in the Mabinognion (Rochester, 
Vermont: Inner Traditions, 2002). pp xiii 

4. Some of them, like Hildegard of Bingen, were all three. 
Victoria Sweet, “Hildegard of Bingen and the Greening 
of Medieval Medicine,” Bulletin of the History of 
Medicine 73, no. 3 (Fall 1999): 381-403. 

5. Saffron is one of the more interesting examples of 
this. Volker Schier, “Probing the Mystery of the Use 
of Saffron in Medieval Nunneries,” The Senses and 
Society, Oxford International 5, no. 1 (March 2010) 

6. Jacqueline Murray, “Twice Marginal and Twice Invisible: 
Lesbians in the Middle Ages,” in Handbook of Medieval 
Sexualilty, vol. 1696, Garland Reference Library of the 
Humanities (Garland Publishing, 1996), 191-222. 

The Reginald Hale, The Beloved St Mungo, Founder of 


Glasgow (University of Ottowa Press, 1989). 
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Purpled Flowers 


KRISTIN LOWE 


The call comes at 11 p.m. Medie, a Ugandan emergency responder for Safe Mothers 
Safe Babies, answers. He wears tennis shoes and blue jeans. His youthful face 
measures even and calm in the dark night outside a health center in the Iganga 
District of Uganda. Jacquie and | strain to hear, even though we won't understand 
Lusoga. The steady drone of bugs and squeaking bats fills the quiet. We learn 

that there is a mother at a hospital nearby. She is bleeding and unconscious 

from an attempted abortion, and she is not being treated quickly enough. 


We scramble into the backseat of a rented van, feet slipping on cardboard 
that covers every square inch of the floor. The van rumbles and shakes, riding 
high over a bank of red packed dirt, then abruptly pitching low through a 
deep crevice carved out by the rainy season a few months before. 


Jacquie and | are in Uganda to collect data for an end line report for SAFE. | work 

as the Communications Director, interviewing women and writing stories that can’t 
be quantified. She is the CEO of SAFE, an NGO she started with Medie to make a 
positive, sustainable impact in Ugandan healthcare. It is my first time in the country, 
but she is far more seasoned. By day, beneath the expansive shade of mango trees, 
we set up plastic chairs in dusty earth. Women walk miles to see us, gathering in 

the yard of health centers and clinics. They come to tell us their stories of growing 
bellies and birth, death and poverty, hope and community. All these cycle around the 
seasonality of their lives, meted out in fields of sweet potatoes, cassava, and maize. 


By day, we collect hospital records. Line by line, page by page, the Integrated 
Antenatal Register tells a truncated story of a woman's age, village or parish, 
blood pressure readings, iron levels, and folic acid consumption. Her pregnancy 
can be diagnosed as normal, but more than half are labeled with Reproductive 
Tract Infections (RTls) or malaria. Medie educates women and men in villages 
and follows the SAFE mothers to health centers to advocate for their care. 
When Jacquie, a nurse and midwife, is there, she assists in the work. 


By night, we wait for the phone to ring. 


Medie expertly maneuvers the van through a maze of narrow dirt paths. The 
minutes tick by, and | feel my adrenaline surge until | am almost choked by it. A 
woman is waiting, dying perhaps. The van pulls onto a paved road. A 50 KMH 
speed limit sign slashes past my window. | peer around the driver seat and note 
that Medie is driving at 100 KMH. Headlights and a full moon illuminate sugar 
cane fields. Their sweet smell mixed with manure fills my nose. Jacquie asks if 
Medie can call ahead to private clinics to see if they have blood, just in case. 


“There is a blood crisis,” Medie says simply. 


“Let's Go To The Sea” | Jenna Marie Ward 
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“And there’s a big issue with equity in the distribution of 
blood,” Jacquie explains to me. “So, even when facilities 


have it, sometimes they tell poor people that they don’t.” 


We finally reach the hospital, and | follow Jacquie and Medie 
inside. The staff seems to know Medie, and we walk back 
into a bright room full of women. We find both the sick 

and the well, and we find the woman in crisis. Untrained 

in anything but an observant eye, | back against the 

nearest wall to stay out of the way. She is unconscious and 


covered in a thin blanket. And completely unattended. 


Jacquie ushers me over to help her. Startled out of my 
bystander role, | grab medical tape from her jump bag and 
crouch close. The blood spatters, suddenly, across the back 
of my hand. Now, the IV is in. The saline solution slowly 
drips down into the unconscious woman's thirsty veins. | look 
down at my hands, bare gloved and vulnerable. Jacquie’s 
blue-gloved hands tidy up the IV sight even as she looks 

at me sternly behind glasses that refract the hospital's 


yellowed fluorescent light. “Go wash your hands. Now.” 
Good God. 


| stare at my hand and the blood, searching for any small 

cut — any minor weakness in the armor of my skin. | pass a 
woman in labor, her head pushed against the white metal rails 
of her bed. A female friend holds to these same rails, smiling 
down on her benevolently like the patron saint of childbirth. 
She knows the baby will come soon. The laboring mother’s 

face holds all the pain. Her mouth strains into a straight line. 
She does not make a sound. A new mother lies on her side 
watching the scenes of other women unfold around her; 
blankets cover her from the waist down. Her sleeping newborn, 
nothing but a small lump beneath the sheet, lies close. 

The tap water sputters on, and | scrub my hands together. Good 
God. A curse and a mantra tangled into prayer. A plea both for 
my stupid self and for the unconscious woman lying on purple 
flowered sheets saturated with blood. Her blood washes off me, 


mingles with antiseptic bubbles, and flows down the drain. 
Jacquie paces. Come on! 


The head nurse in green walks in, the dark line of her chin 
raised, her eyes half-closed, so she looks down at us. It’s 
clear we're not welcome. | don’t blame her really. | feel 
ashamed to be there, to have walked in so brazenly. | feel 
strongly that | don’t belong. Jacquie feels only urgency. 
She tells the nurse the woman's heartbeat is tachy and 
that blood is filling her abdomen. What she does not say 
is that the woman’s attempted abortion might kill her. 


The nurse already suspects this. Abortion is legal in Uganda 

if the mother’s life is at stake. But confusing laws and policies 
inconsistently enforced create a stigma against abortion, 
driving percentages upwards to 8% of maternal deaths due 
to unsafe at-home abortions. The stigma of abortion, coupled 
with the fact that 20% of women and girls in Uganda are 
forced into having their first sexual experience, creates a 


dangerous environment for an already vulnerable population. 


Perhaps the green nurse is letting punishment run its natural 
course. Maybe that is why she walks so slowly. That is why she 
smiles and laughs with the other nurses as Jacquie paces and 
fumes and holds the unconscious woman's limp hand. Another 
nurse wipes up a puddle of blood left by the new mother who 
got out of bed to use the bathroom. The blood smears across 


the white tiled floor, painted in streaks like a just-washed window. 


It's 11:23 p.m. Jacquie prepares another bag of saline solution. 
And still, we wait. The woman in labor is wheeled to another 
room. Soon, a nurse returns with a small bundle wrapped in 
pink. The female friend follows close behind, hands clasped 
and tearing at each other. The bundle does not move. It 

does not cry. It is placed on a low shelf across the bed where 


its mother had lain in silent agony just minutes before. 


Finally, the green nurse comes to take the unconscious woman 
in for an emergency dilation and curettage of her uterus. 

They ask Jacquie to come along. Jacquie pushes the gurney. 
She tells me to follow, so | do. The woman's head rolls side 

to side as she rides out into the night. Her purple flowered 
sheets flutter around her, like dank angels’ wings. The shadows 
fall and flee over her face as we move, slow as a funeral 
procession, down dimly lit covered sidewalk to the operating 
theatre. For the first time, | notice her face. She is beautiful. 


Rounded cheeks, full lips; a scar runs from bottom lip to chin. 


In the operating theatre, | am instructed to remove my shoes 
and put on massive white rubber boots. Blue latex gloves are 
now on my hands. Jacquie and | are asked to help undress the 
woman for surgery. We remove a button-up blouse and a black 
skirt. Around the bones of her hips, the woman had tied a string 
to hold absorbent rags in place. | untie the string, surprised 

at the heft of the rags soaked in blood. They smell strong 


and familiar, of woman’s musk. We cover her with a sheet. 


In the operating room, we lift the weight of her onto the 
operating table. The sheet slips. Her bare breasts loll. The doctor 
comes in smiling. The nurses look at me derisively; their smiles 


mock. They wonder why | am here. | wonder the same thing. 


The urge to flee is strong. The doctor pulls the sheet 
from her naked body. He slaps her face. Shakes her arm. 
Hey! Hey! Her eyes open briefly, roll back into her head. 
She has passed the test. She is truly unconscious. | place 
her arm back on the table, back under the sheet, and 
turn and walk out. The doors swing shut behind me. | 


wait on a chair just outside the operating room. 
Good God. Please let her live. 


When the procedure is done, Jacquie comes out with the doctor 
pushing the gurney. The woman's eyes are closed as maniacal 
laughter escapes her wide smile and perfect teeth — side 
effects of the anesthesia, | am told. The doctor speaks over 

the noise, tells Jacquie about the success of the D&C, how 


the abortion had been one of natural causes. A miscarriage. 


| can’t take my eyes from the woman's face. Her crazed 
smile abruptly falls. She repeats someone's name over and 
over again in a low moan. The doctor says it is a child’s 
name. She is suddenly silent, turning her head rapidly 
side to side — chin to shoulder; chin to shoulder — as if 
she is shaking her head forcefully, NO. NO. NO. NO. 


No choice to get pregnant. No choice to end a pregnancy. 
No choice in medical care. No choice in the face of stigma 
against abortion. And, suddenly she finds her voice again. The 
laughter rises as if forced from her, now husky with exhaustion 


as Jacquie and | walk outside to where Medie waits in the van. 


My tired mind puzzles through it all. It was truly a natural 
miscarriage all along. Those hours she lay unconscious 

on the hospital table soaked in her own blood become 
frighteningly absurd--maddening--no matter who you are or 
what you believe about abortion. And we had all wielded 
our beliefs as a weapon, judging this woman without a voice. 


The hospital staff. The green nurse. Jacquie. Medie. Me. 


The air blows cool through the open van window, and | 
think of those mothers in the villages: how they love their 
children. How in many cases they love and care for each 
other's children. And yet, their most basic reproductive right 
to birth control does not exist. Sexual assault is rampant. 
The ability to say “no” does not exist. As we drive in 
silence, | suddenly understand that despite our differences, 


we are the same. We live in the same kind of world. 


Access to birth control in the U.S. is limited, especially for low- 
income women. “Low-income” categorized my family for the first 
eight years when | had the first four of our five babies. It is only 
accident and poor access to affordable healthcare that caused 


so many pregnancies in such a short time. During my time in 
Uganda, the newsfeed on my phone was filled to overflowing 
with reports of sexual assault in Hollywood and beyond. It was 
so globally publicized that even the waitresses at an oft-visited 


Ugandan restaurant wore black #MeToo t-shirts in solidarity. 


| think of the woman from tonight: You too? | 
question. But, | already know. Yes. You too. 
If only she could speak. 


| look at the still-full moon as we drive, enraged that somehow 
it still hangs in the sky. | expected it now to be mottled, purpled 
and bruised. The moon illuminates narrow roads lined with 
empty stalls. Fires smolder low, the air still strung heavy with 
smoke. And, | think of tomorrow. The sun will shine as the 
women walk from their homes and their fields to gather in the 
baked earth of the health center courtyard. They will laugh 

and mourn over the stories they share with us. And then, they 


will stand and dance and sing, their voices loud and strong. 


ARTIST STATEMENT 


The inspiration for this painting is my favorite love story. My 
grandparents wedding March 20th 77 years ago. He was days 
away from being shipped out as a pilot in WWII. They met up 

in California where he was stationed and got married, with two 
friends there as witnesses. They somehow worked it out to have 
dinner in the kitchen of a busy restaurant with rationing making 
it hard to find places to eat out. My grandma said the poppies 
were in bloom and the hills were alive with color, as | can imagine 
it would be for a young woman in love. She was a nurse by trade 
and an artist at heart. She influenced me greatly to become an 
artist myself as she taught herself in her retirement how to paint 
and we spent many happy times painting together. 


She was exceptional at finding beauty in every day life, which 
came | believe in part from living through difficult times, 
including the part of their story where he went overseas days 
after their marriage, only to be shot down and taking prisoner. 
The best man at their wedding was killed during that same 
battle. She wouldn't see my grandpa for more than a year, which 
most of that time was spent not knowing if he was even alive. 
Yet she lived her life with optimism and strength and was always 
quick to find the joy in every day life. | like to think my artwork is 
an expression of the love and beauty | see in my life. 


Jenna Marie Ward | IG: @jenna_marie_ward 
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Women of God 


Bryn Brody 


This sacrament talk was given on Mother Day, May 13, 2018, in the 
Front Range Stake in Colorado. 


Mother's Day talks are the black hole of church speaking. 
You're not supposed to lead with a disclaimer, but no one 

talk is exactly what each woman needs to feel loved and 
appreciated. But | pray that, throughout this talk, the Father of 
us all will help you feel your divinity and power. At this moment 
in your life, regardless of what categories you fall into, | hope 
you will see that you are valued. You are needed. There is a 


place for you, right here, right now, and you are enough. 


You are enough, just like Zipporah — Moses’ wife — who 
was exactly what the Israelites needed even though they 
didn’t know it. When fleeing Pharaoh after killing an 
Egyptian, Moses found refuge with the Midianite priest 
Jethro. He found so much refuge, in fact, that he married 
Jethro’s daughter Zipporah. Years later, Zipporah and their 
sons accompanied Moses to Egypt to free the Israelites. 


Along the way, God became very angry at Moses. In fact, 
the scripture says that God sought to kill Moses. | think that 
may be an exaggeration. Pretty sure God does what God 
means to do, but | take the writer's point that Moses had 
messed up and God wasn’t happy about it. Why? Because 
Moses hadn't circumcised his son. He was a prophet of 
God, on his way to free the people of God, and he hadn't 
fulfilled the ritualistic portion of the Abrahamic covenant. 


Seeing the situation, and knowing that one does not anger God, 
Zipporah took a sharp rock and — thwap thwap! — completed 
the ritual on her own. Zipporah set Moses right, made him 
acceptable before God, and demonstrated what it means to be 
a woman of God. First, she knew the covenants. She understood 


that rituals show commitment to Heavenly Father. Second, she 


acted. She saw a problem, saw that it wasn't being addressed, 
and did the necessary work. Now | don't imagine that she found 
it easy to act — | have a hard time getting vaccinations for my 
children because | don't like to see them in pain. | can only 
imagine what Zipporah’s feelings were at the time, which makes 
me admire her even more. Third, she chastised Moses for his 
hesitation to respond to the will of the Lord. She preached to 
him and called him out for not fulfilling his calling as prophet. 


| like Zipporah. | like the bravery of her action, her refusal to 

sit back and watch when clearly something needed done. | 

like that she didn’t say, “I really wish things were different, 

but it isn’t my job or my place to circumcise my son.” Instead, 
acting in accordance with inspiration she received, she showed 
her commitment to God, to her son, and to her husband. In 
fact, if the scripture isn't an overstatement, if God really had 
sought to kill Moses, she quite literally saved her husband's life 
and, by extension, helped free the Israelites from bondage. 


Women of action, like Zipporah, exist throughout our religious 
history through to the present day. If you haven't started 
reading the collection of discourses church historians have 
compiled called At the Pulpit (available in your gospel library 
app, or as a free digital copy at churchhistorianspress.com), 
then | encourage you to incorporate it into your scripture 
study. The church history department's recent work regarding 


women in the church has uncovered so many treasures. 


For now, let's consider Emma. In Doctrine and Covenants 25, 
the Lord reveals to Emma that she’s to be a comfort and aid 

to her husband. That's fine, that’s what we hear all the time as 
women. But then Heavenly Father tells her some other stuff that 


—————— ———_ — aaa 
ARTIST STATEMENT 


Leaving the Latter-day Saint faith two decades ago has given me a deep appreciation for it despite 
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my objections to most of its doctrine. The church's richness and complexity comes from exactly that 


which | was protected from — the parts that make the actors in the drama human rather than holy. In 
my art | work through this struggle, mourning the lost magic of childhood tales while seeking beauty in 
the complicated realities of adulthood. | use genealogy as a resource for imagery, and find comfort in 
repetition and pattern. Hand drawing the same image over and over again brings the subject back into 
familiarity, allowing me reclaim it in my post-Mormon life. 


“Emmeline” | Natalie Larsen | nlarsen.com 
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a woman raised in the Methodist religion in the 1800's wouldn't 
have found as easy to hear. Emma was called “to expound 
scriptures, and to exhort the church, according as it shall be 


given thee by my Spirit.”" Now, in the Methodist tradition at 


Beror | owiae Qui 
LISA MURPHY (Lily May) 


Before | found out that I’m not an artist, 
| drew the loveliest scenes and people to ever peek from a page. 


Before | found out that I’m uncoordinated, 
| danced with the wind as my partner, twirling and whirling. 


Before | found out that | can’t sing, 
| sang the songs of angels. 


Before | found out that my knees are fat and my butt is flat, 
| was beautiful in my body. 


Before | found out that | had bad judgment, 
| acted fearlessly and lived with conviction. 


Before | found out that Satan was whispering wicked thoughts in my ears, 
| heard the voice of God in my heart. 


Before | found out that I’m disorganized, 
| created unforgettable celebrations. 


Before | found out that | am not enough to keep a man happy, 
| loved with a fierce heart of true devotion. 


Before | found out how old | am, 
| was always young. 


the time, women were often called as exhorters, which meant 
sharing one’s own life experiences and testimony to strengthen 
other people. But now God tacked on the “expound scriptures” 
part. In Methodism, explaining and interpreting the meaning 

of scripture was strictly a male role. In fact, in D&C 20 God 


"2 and here He's 


tells the elders to “teach, expound and exhort, 
telling Emma the same thing. She is supposed to do what the 
men are supposed to do. In the Restoration, exhorting and 


expounding became the responsibility of both women and men. 


At the end of the revelation, God says, “Verily, verily [which is 
God-speak for “pay attention because |’m laying down the law 
right now”] | say unto you, that this is my voice unto all.” All of 
us. Every sister, every brother. This is not a girl thing or a boy 
thing. This is a Child-of-God thing: everyone 
teaches everyone else. As covenant-keeping 
Children of the Most High, we study, learn, 
teach the scriptures, and testify. Elder Neal A. 
Maxwell was fond of saying that “for too long in 
the church, the men have been the theologians 
while the women have been the Christians."* 
God has made it clear that women are to be 
theologians too and that men also need to be 
Christian. President Russell M. Nelson declared, 
“The kingdom of God is not and cannot be 
complete without women who make sacred 
covenants and then keep them, women who 
can speak with the power and authority of God 


... We need you to speak up and speak out.”® 


| wonder what would have happened if Moses 
and Zipporah had been working together 

as one, because there must have been a 
conversation or two, right? — before we get 
to the sharp rock and roadside circumcision. 
Zipporah may have been like, “Hey, Moses, 
there's this whole ritual thing that you haven't 
done, and it's your job because you're the 
prophet.” And maybe Moses was like, “I know 
how to do my job. Don’t tell me how to do my 
job.” Or maybe he was like, “There’s this whole 
list of stuff | have to do — talk to Pharaoh, 
free an entire population, march them to the 
promised land. | don’t even know where that is! 
I'm feeling so overwhelmed — don’t nag me.” 
What would have happened if he had instead 
counseled with Zipporah, listened to what she 
said, had her help him prioritize? Probably 
would have been better for his relationship 
with God. Probably would have been better 
for his relationship with their son, right? 


| feel for Moses. That's a lot of weight to carry alone. He, 
like most of us, was insecure in his abilities. God knew 

this and gave him Aaron to be a spokesman. But before 
Aaron, God led him to Zipporah, a wise, covenant-keeping 
daughter who wasn’t afraid to travel through the wilderness 
to a land where her husband was a fugitive and his people 
were slaves. She wasn’t timid. She wasn’t scared of following 
him. She could have been such a strength to him. She could 


have been a helpmeet, equal in power and knowledge. 


The thing about lifting burdens with our brothers is that we 
have to expound and exhort, and you, dear brothers, have 
to hear what we say. There are things that women know 
because we've lived as women, and these things are unique, 
valuable, and need to be said. Women, we have to tell these 
things. We have to speak truth, as God commanded us, 
even when it's difficult. We have to act, like Zipporah, even if 


we're scared. And men, you have got to listen to women. 


When a sister speaks with the authority and inspiration God has 
given her in the callings to which she’s been ordained, you need 
to honor what she says, not discount it because it comes from 

a woman or because it’s different than how you view things. 
That's how we lift together. Or when a woman says, “This is my 
experience. This is the big, scary, horrible thing that happened,” 
you need to recognize the trauma you will feel, hearing that 
another man, perhaps even someone you know well, has done 
evil things. And then you must set aside your desire to make 
the problem go away and choose, instead, to believe the 
woman. The handbook says, “When abuse occurs, the first and 
immediate responsibility of Church leaders is to help those 

who have been abused and to protect vulnerable persons 

from future abuse.” You cannot adequately protect women 

if you're busy demonizing and discrediting them. You simply 


can’t do it. You must make the choice to believe them instead. 


We've got to be open to correction. So much is coming to light 
that we can’t rely on what we've always heard or done, and we 
shouldn't feel shame that we didn't know differently before. 
We just need to do the work to get it right now. Here’s an 
example, and it's one that | love because it involves President 


Oaks changing because of one tiny little word from a woman: 


Eliza R. Snow had worked up a draft of what the Relief Society 
organization would look like. The women took it to Joseph, 
because he was the prophet, and he told them that it was good, 
but that God had something better in mind. What was that 
thing? Power. Specifically, the power of Priesthood authority 
sanctioning the Relief Society, the power he then gave them 

to use. Did you know this? If not, it’s because for years Joseph 
Smith has been misquoted. You see, in the 1850's Apostle 
George A. Smith revised Eliza’s minutes, writing, “I turn the key 


in your behalf." It became the official history of the church. 


Thanks to recent work commissioned by the First Presidency, 
Eliza’s original notes have been restored to history. You can find 
the correct phrase in Daughters of My Kingdom, another book 
we should all be using in our lessons and teachings: “| turn the 
key to you."’ What a difference that makes! If Joseph had said 
that he turned the priesthood key on behalf of the sisters, it 


would mean that the action, the work part, even the inspiration, 
was left to the male leadership, that men do all the heavy lifting 
of gospel work and decision making and that we, as women, 
wait for instruction. That sounds horrible. It would take away 

a woman's ability to communicate directly with God in her 
callings. It would take away our power to receive inspiration, to 
speak our truth and to use the minds and bodies in the service 
of a God whom we love, while leaving all the responsibility 


and pressure on our brothers’ shoulders. That's not unity. 
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In 2014, President Oaks corrected his own past statements: 


“We are not accustomed to speaking of women having the 
authority of the priesthood in their church callings, but what 
other authority can it be? . .. Whoever functions in an office or 
calling received from one who holds priesthood key exercises 
priesthood authority in performing her or his assigned duties.”® 
This is an example of a man who listened to a woman when, 
from the grave, she corrected a mistake that had taken root in 
our history. That's beautiful. | love the image of President Eliza 
Snow, shaking her finger at the misquote, and of President 
Oaks responding, “I hear you. | believe you. Let’s make it right.” 
It's an example of why we need to constantly be learning. We 
can’t rely on what we think we know — we must go back to 

the source and get it right because some of the stuff we’ve 


been taught, no matter how well meaning, is simply wrong. 


Brothers, you don't have to do all the heavy lifting on your 

own. You don't have to find all the solutions and make all the 
problems go away. Let us counsel with you. Let us lift with you. 
Sisters, our shoulders might be narrower than our brothers’, but 
we know that God made us strong enough to bear the burdens 
on them. He endowed us with power and authority. We are 
brave, and we can and must act with all the light and inspiration 
God gives us. Because He loves us, and He needs us, every one 
of us, exactly where we stand now. We are what the kingdom 


needs. We came to the earth for exactly such a time as this. 


NOTES: 
e = =D&C 25:7. 
e =D&C 20:42. 
e = D&C 25:16. 


e Maxwell, Wherefore Ye Must Press Forward, 127. 
e Nelson, “A Plea to My Sisters,” 
October 2015 Conference. 
e ~=Handbook 1, 17.3.2. 
e Daughters in My Kingdom, 15. 
¢ Oaks, “The Keys and Authority of the 
Priesthood,” April 2014 Conference. 
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| used to feel sorry for people who weren't members of 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints. Imagine 
not knowing what happened to you or your loved ones 
after they died. Imagine thinking God was a mysterious, 
unknowable entity. Imagine making big life decisions 


without a prophet or the scriptures to guide you. 


Not me. | knew the church was true and that it was the 

only church that was true. | listened to my Heavenly Father, 
and | knew that whatever life threw at me, it was all part 

of His plan. As long as | did as | was told, | took comfort 
knowing that everything would be okay in the end. So when 
| felt Heavenly Father prompting me to serve a mission, | 
obeyed. | was reluctant to go, but knew that it would be 
worth it when | helped bring a lost child back to Him. 


My first area was in a small Missouri town with no current 
investigators, so most of our time was spent tracting door-to- 
door. My companion tried to stay positive as a good example for 
her trainee, but she had a tell: whenever she felt discouraged, 
she would whistle “Come, Come Ye Saints.” | too felt a kinship 
to my pioneer ancestors, humming to myself, “Pioneer children 


sang as they walked, and walked, and walked, and walked ...” 


By my third transfer in the area, | had invented a game that made 
the most out of our constant rejection: Tracting Bingo. Get told 
you're going to hell? Cross off the top-right corner square. Cross 
off another if they mention Revelation 22:18. Mark the bottom- 
middle square if you can see residents through the blinds, but 
no one answers the door. What if they just say “We're Baptist” 


and close the door? Sorry, no extra points: that's the free space. 


Melanie was different. She immediately invited us in on 
the day we knocked on her door. She was Pentecostal, 
but eager to learn about our beliefs. She asked good 
questions and listened to our message. By the third 


lesson, we felt like we'd found our golden investigator. 


We had just finished teaching Melanie about the Plan of 
Salvation, how she and her family could be together forever 
through the restored gospel of Jesus Christ. We'd ended by 
bearing our testimonies and could feel the spirit fill the room. 
For a moment she was quiet, lost in thought. Then she said 
that there was something she’d been thinking about, and she 
felt finally ready to tell us. We encouraged her to go on. 


She said, “I wanted to tell you about this dream | had, but 
wasn't sure if | should or not. See, the night before you 
two showed up at my door, | dreamed that two people 
would come to my door and want to talk about God.” 


She paused as she started to get teary. 


“| couldn't believe it when it actually happened. | knew 
that God must have something really important to tell 


me, but until now, | didn’t know what it was...” 


My companion and | leaned in, hanging on every word. 
This was the kind of story we had only heard about 


in General Conference talks; it was a miracle! 
Melanie continued. 


“So, | kept meeting with you, and I’m 


not sure how to say this but...” 


| could hardly stop myself from blurting, “When do you 
want to be baptized??” but | waited for her to finish. 


“... but | just keep thinking about this documentary | watched 
the other day about Scientologists. And they are one of 
those churches that seems really strange, you know?” 


An odd tangent, but | humored her. 


“Oh yeah, they believe in aliens or something, 
right?” | said with a chuckle. 


“Right! They almost don’t seem like a religion at all, and they 
take such advantage of their members, making them give all 
this money. But then they interviewed some of the members, 


and | felt so bad for them because it was so clear -” 
Something was starting to dawn on me, but it was too late. 
“- that they really believed in what they were saying.” 

It was like hearing a record scratch. The room felt 
immediately different. Melanie was still looking at 


us, her eyes asking, “Do you see what I’m getting 
at?” She didn’t need to finish. We got it. 


ARTIST STATEMENT 


Based in Memphis, Tennessee, | use sewing, textile and collage 
techniques passed down through my Mormon women family members 
and combine them with modern cynicism to make work. 


“Temple Head” | Sophia Mason 
sophiamasonart.com | IG: @sophiamasonart 
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I'd like to say that we gracefully bowed out after that, offering 
a closing prayer to bring back the spirit, leaving her with 

our phone number if she ever needed anything, telling her 

to “have a blessed day” (as was the Missourian parlance). 
Instead | got angry and spent 20 minutes Bible-bashing 

with her, trying to force her to see she was wrong. | mean, 
she was Pentecostal. She believed that the spirit could 
possess someone and make them start yelling a gibberish 
language. And she thought we were the ones that were 
deceived? That God had sent us to her doorstep, foretold 


our arrival in a dream, so that she could show us the truth? 


Not long after that we started teaching a new woman, Mary. 
Teaching Mary was a surreal experience because, well, she was 
already Mormon. To be specific, she belonged to a Mormon 
church called The Church of Christ (The Temple Lot). 


The Church of Christ (The Temple Lot) is notable because 

it owns the lot where Joseph Smith intended to build the 
temple where Christ would appear in the Second Coming. The 
followers broke with the official church in 1863, yet they remain 
similar to the mainstream LDS church. They still use the Book 
of Mormon, though a different version than ours, and they 
don't use the D&C or Pearl of Great Price. They have apostles, 
though not a prophet, and they are really into emergency 


preparedness. Also, they believe they are the only true church. 


When we started teaching Mary, it was hard to know where 
to begin. Typically we'd start with teaching about The First 
Vision, but Mary already knew all that. We'd read a verse 
from the Book of Mormon, and she’d turn to the same 
place in her family copy. After a couple of lessons, we told 
Mary that there could only be one only true church, so she 


needed to pray to find out which was right. She agreed. 


We talked about Joseph Smith praying for answers. | read 
from one of my favorite chapters in all the scriptures, Alma 
32. | told her that she didn't have to take our word for it, 
that she could receive personal revelation for herself, if she 


followed Alma’s counsel. She already had it marked. 


A week later, we came back to see how our challenge 
to Mary had gone. She reported that she had prayed, 


and that she had indeed gotten an answer. 


“I spent a lot of time reading the scriptures and pondering 
everything we talked about,” she said. “I knew you 

two were right, that | needed to know for myself which 
church is true. So, | prayed to Heavenly Father and asked 
Him which church to be part of. While | was kneeling, 

| felt the spirit ‘enlightening my understanding.” 


She smiled and waited. 
“And what was your answer?” | asked. 


“Well,” she said, “Heavenly Father has let me know that The 
Temple Lot is the true church. | felt very strongly that that is 
where He wants me to be. But I’m so grateful to have met 


you Sisters, and | wish you luck in everything you’re doing.” 


We kept our smiles fixed tight. We thanked her for inviting 


us into her home. We told her to have a blessed day. 


My experiences with Melanie and Mary left me with 

an uncomfortable feeling. Both left me with questions 
that | wasn’t sure how to answer. Of course, | knew that 
Melanie's dream was not actually revelation from God, but 
hadn't | believed that it was until | realized how she had 
interpreted it? | had enjoyed teaching Mary. She seemed 
sincere in her search for truth. But when she prayed and 
told us her answer, | was convinced that she had done it 
wrong. If she had given us the exact same speech with a 


different ending, wouldn't | have believed her then? 


Something wasn’t adding up, but | couldn't think about that 
then. | was too scared of where those questions might lead. So 
instead, | constructed a filing cabinet in my mind and locked 
those questions away. | was on a mission, and | had one clear 
purpose: to convert people to the one true church. This was no 
time for distractions or doubts. | knew that the church was true, 


so Melanie and Mary must have been deceived or lying to me. 


My best friend Shae wrote me a letter every week of my mission. 
She never missed a week, writing more consistently than anyone 
but my mom. We had big plans for when | got home: we’d both 
finish school at BYU, we’d be roommates, we’d start a band. 


A few months after | left, Shae met Alex. Each letter read 
like a serialized romantic comedy — first it was a crush, 
then a few letters later she was sure he liked her too. Week 
by week | eagerly anticipated the next installment. Only 
there was one catch: Alex wasn’t Mormon. But he would 
be! | sent Shae insider tips about how to convert her new 
boyfriend. Invite him to church. Bear her testimony to him. 
Tell him that she knew that if he prayed about the Book 


of Mormon, he would get an answer, just as she did. 


By the last month of my mission, | was getting concerned. Shae 
and Alex had been dating a long time now, yet Alex wasn’t any 
closer to becoming a member. | asked Shae about his conversion 
every week. Her replies got more vague until she avoided the 


question altogether. She did say she was happier with him 


than she'd been in a long time. | didn’t listen. It was time for 
her to get ready to come back to Utah, where we would go 


to BYU together and find her a suitable eternal companion. 


It was one of my last P-days, and Shae and 


| were emailing back and forth. 
That's when she broke the news. 


“Hey so, there’s actually something | wanted to 


talk to you about before you got back ..." 


Alex wasn’t going to join the church, and she wasn’t going 


to break up with him. Also, they'd been having sex. 


I'd like to say that | told her that although | didn’t agree 
with her choices, we were still best friends, and the most 


important thing to me was that she was happy. 
| asked her what the hell she was thinking. 


Empowered by the mantle of my calling, | rebuked her 
with the fervor of an Old Testament prophet. How could 
she do this, when she knew the consequences? Did she 
understand how hard it would be to repent of this, the 
sin second only to murder? Didn’t she want to be with 


her family forever? How could she do this to me? 


Once home from my mission, it felt safe to allow myself to 
consider, just consider, that some of my absolute truths were 
not absolute. In the field, I'd filed away all my doubts in that 
filing cabinet, too scared to explore my questions. If everything 
| knew about the church was true, then what was there to be 
afraid of? | unlocked the cabinet and gingerly took out one 
file at a time. What if | just considered the fact that, maybe, 
Melanie had received revelation from God, and that her 
revelation had been real? What if | studied out in my mind the 
possibility that Mary and | could receive contradictory answers 
from Heavenly Father? Could we both be right? What would 
happen, if | took Shae at her word that she was happier “living 
in sin” with Alex? Was there a way | could believe that the 
commandments were laws sent from God, and that my friend 


was an intelligent woman who knew what was best for herself? 


| searched, pondered, and prayed, but the answers | 
received were not what | expected. The heavens didn’t 
open, there were no visions of angels, there were no 
concrete answers at all. Instead, by being courageous 
enough to “just consider” my questions, | discovered a 
sense of peace in not having all the answers. Did Melanie 


and Mary receive revelation from God? Maybe. Did that 


revelation contradict the revelation | had received? Perhaps. 


| wasn’t so sure anymore, and | was okay with that. 


Shae and Alex were living in a small home in Oregon when 
| came to visit. | woke up in the morning to the sound 
of cracking eggs on the stove as Alex cooked breakfast. 


Shae walked downstairs and kissed her boyfriend. 


“Sara, how do you like these?” Alex asked, 
“Scrambled? Sunny-side up?” 


“Scrambled, please!” 
Shae sat down next to me. 
“It's so nice today, let’s go for a long walk.” 


Shae and | walked along the tree-lined sidewalk. After so 
many letters and texts, there were still awkward silences 


as we tried to settle back into our in-person rhythm. 


“So,” | said. “Um. So, something I've wanted to bring up 
for a while now. | never apologized for what happened 

when you told me about you and Alex when | was on my 
mission. I’m really sorry. | can’t believe the things | said to 


you. | don’t know how | ever thought that was okay.” 
“You were pretty mean.” 
“| was. | was awtul. I’m so sorry.” 


Shae sighed. “It's all right. It was hurtful at the time, 
but | understand. | know you were just concerned 


about the state of my eternal soul.” 


| laughed. “For real though, I’m so glad | got 
to come up here and meet Alex and see you 


together with him. You seem really happy.” 
“Thanks,” Shae smiled, “| am really happy.” 


We continued our walk in what is now a comfortable 
silence, taking in the beauty of the trees and the cool air. | 
felt happy, too. Lighter. What a relief to witness my friend's 
happiness and not have to find a way to discredit it, to 
support her in her decisions without the burden of having 
to put caveats on that support. My life was easier when | 
“knew” where I'd come from, what my purpose was here 
on earth, and where | was going. But in embracing the 
power of not knowing all the answers, | was able to feel 


and share true unconditional love. It was a blessed day. 
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JUSTICE FOR 
THE JO 


RACHEL MUMFORD 


vane a 


Not long ago, as | was preparing to teach 
my Primary class, | consulted The Book 
of Mormon for the Least of These to see 
what it had to say about the week's text. 
A few words broke through my habitual 


understanding of the “straight and narrow 


| 


path,” and | found an entry point that rang 
true. This is the gift of a good commentary: 
it's a trusted companion, ready to speak to 


our questions and offer its own. Conversation 
is at the very heart of scripture, as oral 


, —s 
followed by generations of interpretation. In [ i e Boo 


tradition long ago became sacred text 

Jewish tradition, the essential commentaries 

are even printed around the biblical text in 

concentric circles of dialogue. One must know 

the words that began the conversation, but F th [ t f Th 

and pull of centuries of wrestling with the 

text, each voice unique and recognizable. 1NEPHI-WORDS OF MORMON = 8Y FATIMAH 
SALLEH witn 


MARGARET 
OLSEN HEMMING 


also the questions that followed, the push 


What Fatimah Salleh and Margaret Olsen 


Hemming give us is one of these essential 


circles to wrap around our Book of Mormon 
reading, a distinctive voice that calls us to 
join in the work of wrestling and seeking 


with purpose. “This is a story of refugees,” And whatever affects one directly affects all indirectly.” 


they begin. Reading with this as the starting point — rather Liberation theology anchors this commentary, as the 


than the more traditional origin story, which fast-forwards authors remind us that “we are not truly free, we cannot 


to Joseph Smith's translation — feels radically new and find salvation, while others are oppressed” (p. 109). 


necessary. Bringing a social justice lens to their reading, 


they ask questions about the identity, privilege, and power Justice work involves both negative and positive 


of the people in the text. They highlight messages that dimensions: naming the inequities that devalue 


speak to oppression, inequality, and dislocation. They others, while also framing a vision of a better world. 
remind all readers that naming and healing wounds is our 
work as the body of Christ. As the Rev. Dr. Martin Luther 


King stated, “We are tied together in the single garment 


Salleh and Olsen Hemming do not shy away from 
either. They call attention to harmful language in the 
Book of Mormon text, sometimes with an empathetic 


of destiny, caught in an inescapable network of mutuality. tone, other times with refreshing bluntness. 


Up first is the normalization of violence in the text. Lehi and 
his family fled Jerusalem and took refuge in the wilderness, 
but they did not escape violence: it came from within. 
Familial violence is a recurring theme, a source of trauma 
that results in hurtful theology. Violence brackets some of 
the most troubling chapters in the Book of Mormon. Nephi 
suffers abuse from his brothers and from Laban before he 
kills Laban and forces Zoram to join his family as a refugee. 
Salleh and Olsen Hemming point us to the significant 
difference between how Nephi describes this account and 
how, hundreds of years later, Ammaron, a descendant 

of Zoram, describes this heritage of abduction and 
oppression. This strikes close to home in this 400th year 
since European colonists began bringing enslaved Africans 
to the American continent. Power tells and obscures 
stories. Salleh and Olsen Hemming note the repeated 
prophetic warning of “rumors of wars,” a reminder that 

a lasting peace would not simply be the absence of 


war but the result of structural equality and justice. 


Salleh and Olsen Hemming lay out the racism that 

unfolds up front with Nephi and continues through the 
generations. They highlight how violence is often the 
prelude to these passages. They pay special attention to 
how each author transmits inherited prejudice, noting for 
example how Jacob is the first Book of Mormon voice to 
identify the racism of the Nephite people, although he 
himself does not question this tradition. | have struggled 
for years with the overt nature of this racism and the 
silence regarding these texts in church discussions. It was 
comforting to know that Salleh and Olsen Hemming would 
wrestle with it. They named it every time. They challenged 
readers to see the language in the context of the writer's 
trauma, while asserting the harmful effects of the words. 
Salleh and Olsen Hemming highlight the moments when 
the Book of Mormon authors take complexity and reduce 
it to a simplistic binary, whether in erasing the names of 
family groups to fit the Nephite/Lamanite dichotomy, 

or describing whole groups as either righteous or sinful. 
They note how this binary thinking feeds into a prosperity 
theology where the good people prosper in the land, while 
the bad people lose their wealth, their land, and their lives. 
This theology has troubling implications. It cuts against 
other scriptural injunctions to care for the poor and claim 
the needy as the face of God. It seems to place God as 
captain of one side of the global battlefield. It appears to 
justify the genocide of nations due to perceived spiritual 
character. Salleh and Olsen Hemming call us to remember 
our own lived complexity, the mess in our goodness, and 


to search for how the text convicts us rather than the 


“other,” claiming us as broken and yet worthy of grace. 
Amidst these challenges, Salleh and Olsen Hemming 
also elevate the more constructive messages in the text. 
They reverence the poignant descriptions of refugee 
experience that validate the sorrows of separation and 


endless relocation. They rejoice when prophets call 
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directly for the work of social justice (e.g, Jacob 2:17 - 


“Be familiar with all and free with your substance”). Here 


is the restorative breath of liberation theology. They point 
to the inclusive power of merism, a literary device that 
uses contrasting categories to describe God’s embrace 
of all people. In Jacob's allegory of the olive tree, they 
see an empowering metaphor of God's partnership with 


those who work to bring justice and mercy to the world. 


Salleh and Olsen Hemming observe where the perspective 
of women would add vital wholeness to the story. They 
treasure the moment when Sariah becomes “the center 
of the family universe," as she grieves and rejoices over 
her children (p. 16). They pick up on the subtleties of 
how different male characters interpret women’s refugee 
experience. They note that when prophets condemn 
men for their mistreatment of women, these “words of 
accountability” may come at the cost of additional harm 
to the victims (p. 107). And they highlight gendered 
language that obscures the meaning of prophetic 
messages, offering, for example, a reinterpretation of the 
sexist word “harlot.” This lens of feminist interpretation 


brings relevance to a text lacking any direct female voice. 


What | found most challenging in this reading was 

the appeal to offer empathetic space to the Book of 
Mormon voices. It is difficult to grapple fully with the 
racism, anti-Semitism, patriarchy, and ethnocentrism 

in the Book of Mormon text without addressing the 
amalgamation of biblical and 19th century cultural 
influences on this scripture. It takes effort to focus on a 
literary approach. However, by unpeeling the orthodoxy 
that usually surrounds Book of Mormon interpretation, 
this commentary invites us to lean into an essential 
conversation for a 21st century living religion. It’s a 


call to action, to meet in the wild places and listen. 


Salleh and Olsen Hemming offer their belief that 

the Book of Mormon has words that wound but also 
words that lift, and the path to its wisdom requires 
undaunted honesty and deep compassion. They meet 
us in this brave space to wrestle with scripture, hearts 
tethered to a God who knows us in our unsettled 


brokenness and brings us together to heal. 
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The Rules of 
the Game 


CHRISTINA TABER-KEWENE 


lam a middle kid of six, and | learned some useful survival 
skills in my childhood. Now that | have some distance from 
that experience, | like to say that this made me flexible, 

a negotiator, someone able to see issues from multiple 
perspectives. But when | was a child, | struggled to hold my 
ground among vociferous and opinionated older siblings. 
Summer afternoons and school breaks were dominated by 
days-long, strategic games like Risk, Dungeons & Dragons, 
and Settlers of Catan. Parental supervision was at a minimum, 
and my older siblings set and enforced the rules of play. As 
a younger sibling, | had no say in how or what we played, 
and my older siblings often ran roughshod over my tender 
feelings. At a certain point, | stopped playing those games 
with them, because | often felt hurt, targeted or just left out. 
| learned | was happier running around the neighborhood 


with my friends or reading a book in another room. 


When | was preparing to go to the temple 

for the first time, | worried about the sexism 

| knew | would encounter. One night | had a dream 
that took me right back to my childhood: 


| sat alone at the worn wooden table in my parents’ kitchen, 
with its blue Formica countertops and the blue and white 
flower-patterned linoleum floor | had watched my father 

lay many years before. The minutes ticked slowly by on the 
wall clock over the stove while | eyed the pocket door that 
separated me from the rest of my family in the dining room. | 
could hear my siblings talking and laughing and continuing the 
game | had walked away from. | was waiting for an apology. | 
felt lonely and hurt and resented their fun. How could they go 
on playing when they had been so mean to me? Didn't anyone 


care that | wasn’t playing anymore? Then it came to me: no 
one was coming through that door for me. Yes, someone 
had hurt me, and | was completely justified in feeling injured. 
But if | allowed that hurt to separate me from my family, 


then | would remain alone — separated from them forever. 


| awoke, absorbing the symbolism and this message: Go 

to the temple. There are many things wrong with it, but 
don't let what is wrong keep you from making the right 
decision for you. | had the clear confirmation that the 
sexism institutionalized in the church was not God's way. 
Nonetheless, | felt the firm prodding: Without this, you will 
be removing yourself from important blessings. Armed with 


the dream and my meager faith, | prepared for the temple. 


ARTIST STATEMENT 


Seven generations of faithful Mormon women preceded me. 
Some even risked their lives to travel by foot to Salt Lake 
Clty for their belief. In today’s Church, it is clear that the role 
of a Mormon woman is to nurture, support, and serve, while 
male counterparts lead, prophesy, and wield the power of 
god. As a modern woman with a deeply religious legacy of 
female submissiveness and carefully defined gender roles, | 
contemplate my place in my family, religion, and culture. 


Opposite: “Is There No Other Way” 
Next page: “Search (Ponder & Pray)” 


Hayley Labrum Morrison | hayley.co | IG: @hullahoop_ 
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My initial experience at the temple was difficult for exactly the 
reasons | anticipated it would be, but, in the years since my 
endowment and temple marriage, | attempted to find the good 
the temple could offer. Occasionally | had positive spiritual 
impressions, but mostly my time there was painful and dark. And 
so, at a certain point, | gave myself the space to participate in 
the temple only to the degree | could tolerate, which is often 
not at all. | eventually opted out of certain activities to protect 
my sanity while still remaining in the church family. When | was 
younger, | thought that | needed to be “all in” on every aspect 
of church if | was going to participate at all because it is my 
personality to approach everything | do full force. But | learned 


that if | was going to stay in the church, | needed to give myself 


permission to lean out from certain activities in order to feel safe, 
as | had done as a child when | walked out of the family games. 


In my approach to church activity, | have found a way to choose 
what matters to me and shift time away from practices that don’t 
feel right. Some of those practices | eschew are just cultural 
baggage, like spending time on Pinterest-worthy bulletin 
boards. But others are deeply harmful, and require address. In 
addition to the sexism of temple ordinances, there are current 
policies in the church that don't comport with my understanding 
of Christian principles: the church's anti-same-sex marriage 
stance, cultural racism, and structural inequality for women are 
wrong and hurtful to me and many of my siblings in the gospel. 
Nonetheless, | have come to 

the conclusion that removing 
myself entirely from my church 
family would only leave me alone 
at the kitchen table waiting for 


a reunion that won't come. 


Instead of walking away, | am 
choosing to carry out a balancing 
act, taking actions that feel right 
within a formal system that often 
feels wrong. It is not easy, but it is 
the path | have chosen because 
it feels like the best path for 

me to maintain my relationship 
with a beloved but imperfect 
church family. Aren't all families 
imperfect? Just as | have learned 
to embrace the loving but flawed 
family in which | was raised, | am 
learning how to live authentically 
in the still-evolving church family. 
When | was younger, | opted to 
take that path quietly, implicitly. | 
blogged a little, spoke up in class 
sometimes, but mostly | found 

it safest to just live my life. As 
with my childhood experiences, 
some church members made me 
feel bad, criticizing my views, 
calling out my perspective as 
wrong. My older siblings in the 
church — the church president, 
Apostles, and local leaders 

— set the rules of play, and | 
knew that they weren't always 


right, but | didn’t feel like | could do anything 
to change them. Now | feel differently. 


Now in seeking ways to engage with my fellow 
Latter-Day Saint Christian siblings despite our 
disagreements about the rules of play, | work 

on the issues that matter to me. When the stake 
high council representative gave a sexist talk in 
our ward last month, | approached him politely to 
engage in dialogue and didn't back down when 
he asserted that faithful women don’t actually 
have problems with sexism at church. It isn’t easy 
for me to attend a church where many feel free 
to spout hate speech about gay marriage and 
LGBTQ issues. Now | speak up in Gospel Doctrine 
class when someone marginalizes queerness, 

and my husband and | support our gay son 

as he navigates his path in faith. | care deeply 
about equalizing opportunity in society, so | have 
activated leadership support and developed 
programs to support under-resourced kids as 
they seek out educational opportunity. That work 
is a joy and my deepest connection to Christian 
work. As a white woman, | work to be an anti- 
racist ally, while recognizing and fighting my 

own cultural biases within a multicultural church 
family. | see recent positive changes in the formal 
rules: a public and publicized handbook that 
acknowledges our transgender siblings, albeit 
imperfectly; changes to the temple ceremony that 
work toward women’s equal standing; ambivalent 
but perhaps progressive talk from the current 


church leaders about women’s priesthood power. 


On the other hand, the official rules are still 

in the hands of the older siblings, and to the 

extent that they harm our sisters and brothers 

on the margins of our group, we cannot tolerate 

them. Christ worked on the margins, and if we seek to follow 
him, we must center that work, re-writing our rules to make all 
of them Christ centered. Philip Lombardo’s infamous Stanford 
Prison Experiment showed us how prone we humans are 

to hurting others when the rules of play call for it; many of 

us will choose to continue following “the rules” even when 
our actions feel wrong. | see organized religion through that 
lens: it can lead good people to hurt their siblings in faith 
when they are told it is for a good purpose. The BYU honor 
code change and subsequent retraction is an example of a 


tussle over formal rules that has real-life consequences for 


Genesis 
HOPE DARGAN 


God created sun and moon, 

And people thought the two were always meant to be separate. 
One to rule the sky in the day, 

And the other in the night. 

And one day people saw them share the sky 

When the sun hadn't fully gone down and 

The moon wasn't all the way up. 

And they asked God: 

Who rules the sky then? 

And God smiled because it was supposed to be both. 


God created land and separated it from water. 

And people thought the two were always meant to be separate. 
Rivers, lakes, oceans and streams of water; 
Mountains, plains and valleys of land. 

And one day people walked on ice 

And they asked God: 

Is it land or water? 

And one day people saw their feet sink in mud 

And they asked God: 

Is it water or land? 

And God smiled because it was supposed to be both. 


One day God created male and female. 

And people thought that the two were always meant to be separate. 
Like O and 1 or black and white; 

Like yin and yang or magnets, only opposites should be together. 
And one day | saw there were two parts of me; 

The part that was attracted to males 

And the part that was attracted to females. 

And | asked God: 

Am | broken? 

And God smiled because it was supposed to be both. 


our siblings in the gospel of Christ. As Thoreau argued in the 
context of abolition, pragmatically we must tolerate some 
bad laws, but when a bad law requires us to cause injury to 


another, we have the moral obligation to break the law. 


As women we don't have the same power as men to 

alter the rules, but that isn’t going to stop me from 
continuing the dialogue and agitating for change. For 
me, there is no other way. | will continue to play the game 
and continue to find my power as we work together to 
draft and re-draft fair rules for everyone at the table. 
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The Work of a 


Transgender Therapist 


Interview with Stacey Jackson Roberts msw,icsw-c 


Tell us about the work you currently do. 


Until recently, | was the Lead Therapist 
for Transgender and LGBQO Behavioral 
Health at a community health clinic 
based in Baltimore but I’ve shifted to 
private practice. The majority of my work 
focuses on working with transgender 
adolescents and adults in relation to their 
gender journeys, including potential 
transitions. Much of this work includes 
completing mental health assessments 
documenting a patient's readiness 

and medical necessity for gender- 
affirming procedures, including puberty 
suppression, hormone therapy, gender- 
affirming genital procedures, chest/ 
breast procedures, and facial feminization 
or masculinization procedures. | also 


provide general psychotherapy services. 


What is the therapist's role in helping 
determine who may be a good candidate 
for gender-affirming surgery? 


The clinical therapist documents the 
client's distress and helps determine 
how procedures will relieve that distress 
and increase functioning. The therapist 
also documents the patient's capacity 
to give informed consent and to have 

a substantive plan in place for recovery. 
The role of the mental health therapist 
is as the keeper of a bridge to quality 
care, rather than as a gatekeeper letting 
only a few through. My life experience 
as a transgender woman who has fought 
for access to gender-affirming surgery 


makes me uniquely suited for this work. 


You have many years of experience 
working in public policy in Washington, 
D.C. When and why did you decide to 
shift careers? 


| have a Bachelor's Degree in Law and 
Constitutional Studies, and | worked for 
the better part of a decade on health 
law and policy in Washington, D.C. | 
also worked ina law clinic and “think 
tank”-like program at a law school. 

In late 2007, | came out as transgender 
at work. Prior to coming out, | had 
undergone a black market procedure 
(an orchiectomy) at an underground 
abortion clinic, since, at the time, my 
insurance excluded transition-related 
care. | sustained two hematoma and a 
bad infection that prevented me from 
returning to work for three weeks. 
When | returned to work, my bosses 
were quite concerned, which is when 

| came out to them. | explained what 
had happened and the problems with 
the exclusions to coverage within the 
university's health plans. With their 
support, | worked with the various 
stakeholders and Human Resources to 
remove the exclusions and affirmatively 


add transition-related coverage. 


Wow, how awful. Still, it sounds like you 
had very supportive bosses and a good 

work environment. What prompted you 

to leave? 


By the late fall of 2009, | had applied 

for a promotion with the backing of 

my bosses. | was offered the position 
and informed that | was the unanimous 
choice of the hiring committee for the 
position. Within a week, | received 

an email rescinding the offer. School 
administrators informed me that since | 
really needed my health insurance, given 
my anticipated surgery within the next 
six months, | shouldn’t raise an issue that 


could put my current job in jeopardy. 


| knew in that moment that, despite 

the significant progress the institution 
had made in relation to transgender 
folks, | had hit a glass ceiling and would 
not be able to progress professionally. 
The institution looked great on paper, 
as far as being trans-inclusive, but in 


practice had much work remaining. 


How did you come to choose 
psychotherapy and social work asa 
second career? 


While recovering from gender-affirming 
genital surgery (vaginoplasty), | spent 
my final year working at the law school 
and completing a graduate program in 
Women, Gender, and Sexuality Studies, 
while | evaluated what educational and 
professional pursuits could maximize my 
independence and allow me to use the 
skills | had in the service of transgender 
and other marginalized communities. 
Social Work provided a route to acquire 
clinical skills and knowledge while also 
leaving the door open to policy and 
advocacy work. With the clinical training 
and my background in policy | would 
have the most flexibility to navigate my 
own future career path and never be in 
the disempowering position of being 


dependent on an employer again. 


What is it like to be self-employed? Have 
you found that the advantages outweigh 
the disadvantages for you? 


While | have had a small private practice 
for the past few years, it has not been 
my primary income. | only recently left 
full-time employment at the previously 
mentioned community clinic. As such, 


I'm sure I'll have some growing pains 


to work through. | am a bit nervous 
about leaving some of the security and 
benefits offered via employment with an 
agency. However, | have better income 
potential, greater control over my hours 
and working conditions, and can have 


a much better work-life balance. 


It seems like things are shifting back 
and forth with regard to cultural 
acceptance and legal protection for 
transgender individuals. How have 
these changes affected your practice? 


Historically, the models and 
recommendations around transition 
stressed “going stealth” and were 
fairly rigid regarding the gendered 
binaries of male and female. As such, 
transgender people were not much in 
the consciousness of general society. 

| think we see this play out in the LDS 
Church: the church has said quite a bit 
about gay men and a little about lesbian 
women, yet until recently, almost nothing 
has been said about transgender people 
and gender transitions. With greater 
general awareness of the existence of 
transgender and nonbinary people, 
without substantive understanding 

and affirmation, there has been a 

rise in active physical, verbal, and 
legislative attacks towards transgender 
and nonbinary people. Much of 

this has been fueled by ignorance 
rooted in sex essentialism and false 
perceptions of sex and biology. 

Under the Obama administration, we 
witnessed positive rapid changes in 
policy in advancing transgender rights, 
and we are now witnessing how quickly 
that has eroded under the Trump 
administration. With marriage equality 
more firmly set via Supreme Court 
precedent, political forces have turned 
their focus towards enacting policies 
adverse to transgender and nonbinary 
people. The bodies of transgender 
and nonbinary individuals have 
become political battle fields, feeding 
demand for mental health services 


in support of transgender people. 


If you don’t mind sharing, we would 
love to know more about your spiritual 
roots. You grew up in the LDS church 
and now describe yourself as “Post- 
Mormon/Episco-Mo.” Can you explain 
what you mean by that and the role 
that spirituality plays in your life right 
now? 


| think it is complicated and nuanced. For 
close to a decade, | had distanced myself 
from anything religiously oriented. In 
the fall of 2007, a friend of mine realized 
| was transitioning and said, “Have | 
got the church for you!” It was the start 
of a deepening of our friendship as | 
started attending her Episcopal Church, 
which was welcoming and affirming 

of me from the moment | walked in 

the door. It was also a remarkable 
experience to have the services led by 
two female priests, allowing everyone 
to God's Table to partake in the feast 
of Holy Eucharist. | was confirmed 
Episcopalian at the Washington National 
Cathedral the following June. 
Throughout these years, I've always 

felt an internal conflict over this 

aspect of my identity, particularly with 
Mormonism having so many cultural 
aspects. | was born and raised in a 
deeply religious Mormon dairy-farming 
and cattle-ranching family in Southern 
Utah. My paternal family roots are 
steeped in pioneer soil. As such, while 

| find much of the dogma of the LDS 
Church inconsistent with my current 
belief structure, it is a part of what 
makes me, me. It is an inextricable part 
of who | am. It is in my blood, in my 
heritage, and in the way | was raised. 

| also believe that aspects of the LDS 
doctrine had so much potential for 
restoring the divine feminine that 

has been lost in much of mainline 

and fundamentalist Christianity. The 
Episcopal Church resolves this with the 
concept of the feminine divine being 
integrated into the Holy Trinity (i.e. god 
having masculine and feminine aspects 
or often using feminine pronouns for 
the holy spirit). While | like the progress 


of this frame, it misses the mark for me. 


| believe there is a heavenly mother/ 
Goddess, and that she is her own 
being. | believe the early LDS church 
had so much potential in this area, 
yet that has been lost because of the 


corrupting influence of patriarchy. 


Thank you for sharing your fascinating 
life and career journey. Before we 

let you go, can you please leave us 
with some recommendations for what 
cisgender people could do to make the 
world a more comfortable place for 
transgender and non-binary people? 
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Listen intently and don’t presume 
anything. Challenge hostility towards 
trans people. Be visible in your support 
for trans people. Consistently use 
affirmed names and pronouns, and 
never disclose dead names (prior 
names). Understand that as a cisgender 
individual in a cisnormative society, you 
will mess up. When trans and nonbinary 
people are vulnerable enough to hold 
you accountable, be open to feedback 
on how your words or actions affect(ed) 
trans people. Don't get defensive, 

and don't try to explain or excuse 

away the microaggressions. Briefly 
apologize and thank the person for the 
gift of being vulnerable and trusting 
you enough to provide you with the 
feedback, affirm your commitment to 
the process of unlearning cisnormativity 
and doing better, and move on. 

Look for opportunities in your workplace 
to advance trans inclusion. Have you 
read your company’s or organization's 
insurance policy contract? Does it 
include or exclude transition-related 
care? You can be a part of an effort to 
remove any exclusions and barriers 

to care within health and short-term 
disability policies in your workplace 

or organizations. Doing so will help 
many trans people and their families 
avoid having to fight so many battles, 
and will allow therapists like myself to 
help your transgender and nonbinary 


neighbors, friends, and family. 
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Gingerbread Girl 


FALENCIA JEAN-FRANCOIS 


My mother was a gingerbread woman pulled from the oven too soon. 

Her gingerbread man already on the run 

she stood alone, under-cooked, and ill-equipped to care 

for the cold little lump of gingerbread dough they had made together, but that somehow fell to her 
to keep alive. 

This new, strange kitchen she found herself in was empty, 

but no matter. She set to work. 

Lacking the calm, even pressure of a rolling pin, she made do with what she had — 

her belt, her shoe, her brush, her open hand, her closed fist, her fingernails, her foot, shod and unshod — 
to beat me 

into a shape resembling her idea of a person. (| never could quite measure up.) 

When the instructions for carving out my femininity, written in the language of kindness, 

eluded her, 

she substituted cruelty and criticism. 

When the controls for the oven from which she came 

proved too complicated to operate, 

she toughened my dough with impossible expectations. 

BUT! What she lacked in baking skill she more than made up for 

with a steady piping hand. 

Barrettes, bows, and ribbons; braids, weaves, and ponytails; gold necklaces and gold bracelets; 
diamond and emerald earrings; silk, satin, and lace; designer, designer, designer! 

She coated us both in thick layers of the most royal of icing, 

lest anyone see her scars or my still bleeding wounds; 

lest anyone notice my burnt edges; 

lest anyone judge our misshapen parts; 

lest anyone feel the need to offer us help. 


Seventeen years later, my mother is gone, 

consumed from the inside by an insatiable disease that gave no thought 
to her appearance, 

and | have begun the work of unlearning everything she taught me. 

As | chip away at the layers of hardened icing, 

| wonder if I'll recognize 

the body | find 

underneath. 


“Roots” | Melissa Tshikamba 
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CALL FOR SUBMISSIONS 


The best essays start as everyday stories. Something 
happens to us that we did not expect, or we react to 
something in an unexpected way. Notice these moments 
as you move through life; think about moments like these 
in your past life. These moments are the stories that spark 


interesting essays. 


— $35/YEAR (PRINT) 
— $12/YEAR (DIGITAL) 
— PLUS, ARCHIVAL ISSUES 


ORDER ONLINE AT: 
EXPONENTII.ORG/SHOP 


With one of these ideas in mind, ask yourself a few 


questions and jot down the answers: 


e¢ What was | expecting? How was | living in 
the world before? 
e¢ What happened that | did not expect? ests 
e What were the details of the moment - what 
led up to this point, what was going on 
with the main players; what was the setting; 
what were the reactions of the bystanders; 
what did | see, hear, smell, taste, and feel? 
e How was the world different afterward? 


How was | different? How is it now? 


The Exponent II editors are dedicated to sharing a broad 
range of Mormon women’s voices and vision through their 


writing and art. 


If you have something you would like to submit, please 


send it to exponentiieditor@gmail.com. 
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SHARING MORMON WOMEN’S VOICES SINCE 1974 


NEW MISSION 
STATEMENT 


We are pleased to announce a new mission statement for our 
organization. As we continue to grow as a community, this 


statement reflects our new voices and new forums: 


Exponent II is a feminist space for women and 
gender minorities across the Mormon spectrum. 
Our contributors share their voices via personal 
narratives, theological essays, fiction, poetry, 
art and more. Through multiple platforms — 
including a magazine, blog, social media and 
retreat — we are building an intersectional 
community that amplifies marginalized voices 
and advocates for equality. We honor all spiritual 
journeys in an atmosphere of trust. 
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